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MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary adjunct to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 
taught. We sell, or collect to order, single speci- 
mens and | and small collections, in every de- 
partment of the Natural Sciences, 

Our INSTALMENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
verms, and has in hundreds and hundreds of oe 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools 
moderate means. 


SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical forms of 
each class, will be put in immediately and, if de- 
sired the balance will be collected to order. 

We employ a large force of specialists and have 
established collecting depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send for estimates. 

We make a specialty of the finest class of Taxi- 
fr, pect oye Ray mounting of skeletons. 

ammals, and receive this as custom 
rk from parties desiring the same. 
Pror. W. H. WINKLEY, Cleartield, Iowa. 
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VOLUMES. 


MENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 


The New People’s Cyclopedia. 
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Is the best work of reference there is on th 
market. 


Tt has all the merits and none of the defects of 
other great Cyclopedias. 


It gives more recent information, is more com- 
has a better 


Volume I.—The Ancient World. 
Volume II,.—The Medieval World. 
Volume III.—The Modern World. 


Giving a full and authentic account of the lead- 
ing events in the career of the human race from| pact in form, contains more topics, a 
he beginning of civilization to the present time.’ set of maps than any other work of its class. 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will n February 8, 1888, 
Tuition and text-boo 3 free to Normal Stu- 
nts. 
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ITY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN JASPER was re-elected 
by the board of education after a hard struggle, 
by a vote of twelve to nine, for two years more. 
The wave of reform has at length struck against the 
solid rocks of wiich the school system is composed ; 
already several members of the board of education 
feel it, and have determined to heed the popular 
feeling. They are already considering the changes 
the JOURNAL has pointed out as necessary, and pro 
bably in the early autumn propositions for abandon- 
ing cramming for instructing, for elevating the 
teachers, for freeing them from the fear that presses 
down on so many, both assistants and principals, 
will be introduced. Supt. Jasper is only too ready 
to make any changes the board may authorize. 
The responsibility now rests on the board of educa- 
tion whether the school system of this city shall be 
improved or not. 

The great step to be taken in this city must be the 
elevation and improvement of the teacher. Every- 
thing must give way to this, The work of the 
teacher must be placed on a solid basis of principles. 
And the teachers are ready for this; at an exposi- 





tion of methods in music lately, 600 teachers volun™ 
tarily came together. What does it mean? 





GREAT many invitations to closing exercises 

lie on our table. We only wish it lay in our 
power to accept them. There is no pleasure greater, 
if the day is not too warm, if the ventilation is fair, 
and the exercises not too long, than that of witness- 
ing the efforts of the boys and the girls on “ closing 
exercise day.” We heartily wish our friends every- 
where great success ia their efforts to make every 
thing “‘ go off right.” Closing exercises have been 
decried by some; we are not of the number; we 
have great faith in them. 


> a 


ROOKLYN has a live teachers’ association of 
1,261 members. It organized and gave instruc- 
tion in seven subjects. This is well; it is excellent. 
Why could not such an organization do more? 
We mean, plan to give instruction in a regular 
course of pedagogical study; that is, establish a 
teachers’ college and get power to issue diplomas. 
This is bound to come sooner or later. Teaching 
shall be a profession. 








‘THs question is being somewhat debated, ‘‘ Why 

do not the teachers of New York City, Brook- 
lyn, and other large cities, attend the state and 
national meetingst” A variety of answers are 
being given. (1) Why should we go? (2) We of 
New York or Brooklyn have a system of our own, 
and don’t need to know what others think or do. 
(3) Am tootired. (4) We could give nothing and 


381} get nothing. (5) We have no desire to know of bet- 


ter methods—in fact, of any methods whatever. 
These are a few of many replies. Now we do not 
mean to say all of the New York or Brooklyn 
teachers should go to Watkins or San Francisco. 
But we think these two cities could send a delega- 
tion Why canuot the teachers elect representatives 
to go, say five for each city, to each gathering? 





(TRUE radicalism goes to the root of things, false 

radicalism contents itself with making a noise. 
The silent force of gravitation represents the genu 
ine worker, the popping of fire-works are symbols of 
the pseudo kind. The force of persistent endeavor 
will accomplish tremendous results. The right is 
always in the majority, for it is vertaia of victory, 
and victory is the evidence of the triumph of 
majorities. 

These facts are texts; now for the sermon, a short 
one. 

First: Truth is mighty and will prevail. Don’t 
doubt this. History proves the fact. Let us have 
truth! 

Second: Be sure you are right and then go ahead; 
you will always land in the right place, at the right 
time. 

Third: Be patient. The world was not made in a 
day. Great wrongs require a great deal of waiting 
and working to right them. ‘‘The mills of God 
grind slow, but they grind exceeding small.” They 
never stop grinding and the grist is unfailing. 
When we have any grist of wrong to be ground out, 
bring it to the mills of God. The resuits will be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Fourth: God never rights wrongs except through 
human agency. Man is omnipotent in omnipotent 
hands. Wrong isn’t God’s fau:t, it is ours. If each 
human being were a saint to day the world would 
be peopled with saints; sinners could only be found 
preserved in museumr. The time is coming when 
sinners will be as hurd to find as the mastoion is 
now. The race will become extinct. How? By 
each man, woman, and teacher fighting sin in him- 
self. There is the place to begin—at home. Time? 
Now. Application: Begin! 


‘THOUGHTS produce ideas, ideas create ideals. 
Positive thought, comparative ideas, superla- 
tive ideals. First, we must think, but thinking is 
revolutionary. The time was when afew did the 
thinking for themany. That time is past in America, 
thank God! Itcannot return if our schools annu- 
ally produce a new crop of thinkers. No one can 
have true ideals except thinkers. Many ideals are 
impracticable because they are not grounded on 
thoughts, and ideas. Takean illustration. Our own 
Morse thought telegraphy was practicable. Then 
he had other thoughts telling how it might be made 
practicable. After much experimenting, the ideal 
of the present immense system of telegraphy became 
clear to his vision. After another space of working, 
it was a reality, but only in part. The future 
triumph of this magnificent invention, as an ideal, 
must be referred to the futurethinker. So is it with 
the telephone, and so with the phonograph. 
Thought must be far from machinery to produce 
ideas and ideals. A watch may have a beautiful case 
and an exquisite face. It may tell the time perfectly 
and go for years; but it is a machine, and can go no 
longer than the spring lasts and the works hold out. 
Its results are orderly, and satisfactory, but it can 
do nothing except that for which it was made. It 
would not be a good watch if it could be permitted 
todo more. Suppose it could say, ‘“‘I want to bea 
thermometer or a barometer.” You would say, 
‘*Be a good watch and you will be all you were 
made to be. Be content with that.” A watch that 
could think would not be a good watch. We 
wouldn’t have thinking watches, neither would we 
have unthinking machine teachers. 





AN IDEAL school system has none of the un- 

thinking machine init. Each part of it thinks 
independently of all the other parts. No part ofa 
thinking system can be unthinking. 

Good thinking lays out the work in order, so as to 
produce success. Intelligent and scholastic success 
is the ultimate aim of an ideal system of schools. 

Order, true order, is born of intelligence, free to 
act towards success. We put straight jackets only 
on lunatics. Trugsorder does not consist in machine 
uniformity. There is no true order in a convict’s 
march, or a row of pupils who sit with hands behind 
them eyeing a nail on the wall. 

An ideal system has no officers who mark per 
centage results, and straightway march to the cen- 
tral office to make record of the same. Wecan dono 
good work under the eye and terror of a marking 
officer who is by law bound to compare my best 
with my brother’s best, and publish it to the world. 
We cannot do our best under these circumstances. 

An ideal system has a director who knows what 
education is, and who makes his teachers know it, 
too. He rejoices in perfected boyhood and girlhood 
and is glad when he sees the growth of character. 

In an ideal system each teacher is a ruler—a king 
and a queen in his and her own sphere. Teachers— 
real teachers—are artists. Tell an artist how to 
paint a picture! Who would think of such a piece 
of impertinence! 

In an ideal system, all children of school age 
should have places provided for them in the schools. 
All efforts to advance pupils rapidly is dangerous. 
Healthy growth is slow—success should not be mea- 
sured by the number of promotiohs—scholarship as 
tested vy set examinations is a false standard by 
which to measure good work. The end of all is 
character. Party politics can have nothing to 
do with a system of schools without greatly injur- 
ing its efficiency. 

In an ideal system it is recognized that the brain 
can only be trained through the senses. The train- 
ing of the eye and the hand are essential to the train- 
ing of the brain. Mental culture is’ not possible 








except through the avenues to the mind, 
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AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 





This is the organization of a society in this city for the 
improvement of the public school system. That the 
schools need improvement in some points is admitted by 
all. Even the Herald, their principal champion, recently 
published interviews with Superintent Jasper, President 
Simmons, and Commissioner Wood, in which they 
agreed that New York schools are not perfect. This is 
an important admission. For many years it has been 
difficult to get such a public statement from our leaders 
of school work. But times have changed, and now the 
day is auspicious. We want co-operation not recrimi- 
nation. If anybody has any sound common sense 
sanctified by experience, let him bring it out. Let us 
have quantities of this article; the more the better, 
Several of the daily papers of this city have been doing 
excellent service to the cause of popular education by 
discussing the whole subject from various standpoints. 
Especially has the Sun been foremost. Its articles, many 
and exhaustive, have discussed all sides of this important 
question in a manner that would do honor to an educator 
of deep learning and long practical experience. This is 
exactly what the best teachers want. Let us have the 
truth, and now, as always in the past, it will make us free. 
An account of the meeting referred to will be found in 
our New York City columns. 





VACATION. 


Vacation is just upon us; what shall be its benefits? 
This depends upon where you stay, with whom you stay 
and what your object in staying shall be. First, where? 
Anywhere where there is rest. This is in itself a recre- 
ation. It would be better for some to stay at home, 
others should go. Let each one judge for himself. On 
the cars rest may be found, or up among the mountains, 
or on the broad ocean, or by the inland lake, or hunting, 
or fishing, or boarding in an old out-of-the-way farm- 
house, anywhere where there can be rest. Second, with 
whom? Congenial companions, none others. Books of 
your own choosing are always at hand, human compan- 
ionship is not always as easily gotten. Don’t be bored 
by bores during vacation ; and then again, don’t be idle. 
Idleness weakens, but no tonic is so invigorating as con- 
genialoccupation. Third, your object. Gaining strength 
for future work. Strength is not obtained by stuffing, 
but by assimilating. Take in, then, the thoughts of 
God from the mountains, valleys, rivers and the sea, as 
well as the reflected ones from books. Rightly spent, a 
vacation is a help untold for another year of hard work. 





J. G. FITCH, LL.D. 





This gentleman, well known in this country by his 
books, has recently been paying ts city a visit. Dr. 
Fitch is one of Her Majesty’s chief inspectors of schools 
in London, and has also under his inspection all the Train- 
ing Colleges of England. He is a white-haired, blue- 
eyed, kindly looking, stocky gentleman, rather under the 
average size, with a florid complexion and thoroughly 
cultivated ways. His wife and daughter accompany 
him. His object in visiting this city is recreation, but as 
a life-long educator he cannot help being most deeply in- 
terested in all that pertains to education. Although his 
visit to this city was brief, yet he has had some oppor- 
tunity of judging concerning our educational methods, 
and forming some opinion of their excellencies and de- 
fects. Dr. Fitch has many warm admirers in America 
who will regret that they will not have the opportunity 
of taking him by the hand. 





A FREE LECTURE BILL. 

Governor Hill, of this state, has signed the Free Lec- 
ture Bill, which, if carried out, will render to the public 
school system of this city most effective aid. Compe- 
tent lecturers may be employed ; the following are its 
provisions: No admission fee charged ; each ward can 
have a lecture course; evenings are to be utilized. 
Three lectures eaclf week in each ward, from Oct. 1 to 
April 1 ; they are to be popular and instructive ; the city 
school board is authorized to pay for them. 





It is estimated that 106,000,000 persons speak the Eng- 
lish language, 76,000,000 German, 70,000,000 Russian and 
48,000,000 French. This disparity between English and 
other leading languages widens every time the language 
census is taken, English bids fair to become in time the 
universal language. 


WE ARE IN GOOD COMPANY. 

Two of the most important inventions of the present 
age were perfected within a few minutes’ walk of our 
office in the University of the City of New York, the 
magnetic telegraph and the photograph. Between our 
office and the University, is the Church of the Strangers, 
in the study of which the Union Theological Seminary, 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association were orga- 
nized. We are near Astor Library, the Mercantile 
Library, the Bible House, Cooper Union, Grace Chuch, 
Stewart’s old retail store-palace, Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
Appleton & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, A. C. Armstrong & Son, Worthington Co., Fowler 
& Wells, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Ginn & Co., Funk 
& Wagnalls, William Wood & Co., American Sunday 
School Union, David G. Francis, Clark & Maynard, 
Lovell & Co., T. Y. Crowell & Co., Orange Judd Co., 
Sheldon & Co., Charles T. Dillingham, Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., John Wiley & Sons, Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Phillips & Hunt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, George 
Routledge & Sons, Baker & Taylor Co.,-Brentano Bros., 
Cassell & Co., E. P. Dutton & Co., Ditson & Co., Biglow 
& Main, Henry Holt & Co., Macmillan & Co., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & Co., Scribner & 
Welford, Century Co., Christian Union Co., The Forum 
Publishing Co., The Critic Co., Church Press Co., 
Magazine of American History, North American Publi- 
shing Cvo., Science Co., Prang Educational Co., and 
American Magazine Co. 





REFORMS IN SPELLING PROPOSED. 





1. Use the simplified forms allowed by standard dic- 
tionaries, as program, favor, etc. 

2. Use the two words: tho, thru. 

8. Use the ten words : tho, thru, wisht, catalog, definit, 
hav, giv, liv, gard, ar. 

4. Use the two rules : (1) Use f for ph sounded as /, as 
in alfabet, fantom, filosofy, etc. (2) Use t for d or ed 
final sounded as ¢, as in fizxt, tipt, stopt, clast, crost, 
distrest, etc. 

5. Use the five rules: (1) and (2) as in 4. (8) Dropa 
from digraf ea sounded as short e as in hed, helth, sted, 
etc. (4) Drop final e silent in a short syllable, as in hav, 
giv, liv, forbad, reptil, hostil, engin, infinit, opposit, ac- 
tiv, etc. (5) When a word ends with a double letter, 
omit the last, as in eb, ad, staf, stif, stuf, eg, shal, wil, 
tel, wel, dul, lul, etc. 





Ir has recently been well said that the American uni- 
versity must be conducted along the lines of historical 
continuity and with reference to the special exigencies 
of our own people. There are some good things in Paris, 
in Edinburgh, in Berlin, but the typical American uni- 
versity will not be a simple imitation of any of these. 
Better a common country church than the clay model of 
Cologne Cathedral. Better a thousand times possess a 
roomy American college than a feeble German univer- 
ity. 





TO FURNISH BOOKS FOR CHIIDREN. 





For the purpose of creating and fostering among chil- 
dren, too young to be admitted to the publiclibraries, a 
taste for wholesome reading. and to establish and main- 
tain in New York City and elsewhere reading rooms and 
libraries at which, or from which, children may be sup- 
plied with books and serials for use, either in such places 
or at their homes, and to secure the delivery of addresses, 
the publication of articles, the co-operation of schools, 
teachers, and parents for promoting better reading among 
children, the Children’s Library Association was incor- 
porated. 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 








The twenty-seventh annual session of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Sweet 
Springs, June 19-21. Everything has been done to 
make the meeting successful, and the lowest rates have 
been secured on railroads and at hotels. Live educa- 
tional questions will be discussed by able speakers and 
teachers, including J. N. White, Farmington ; J. Fair- 
banks, Springfield ; J. M. Shelton, Kansas City ; C. M. 
Woodward, St. Louis; W. F. Bahlman, Independence ; 
J.C. Davis, Kansas City ; N. C. Dyer, St. Louis; L. E. 
Wolfe, Moberly; J. M. White, Carthage, and many 
others. : 





AN INDIAN EXHIBIT. 

The Indian school or Genoa (Neb.) made a display of 
the Indian children’s work at the recent exhibit by the 
State Teachers’ Association. The selections were very 
good, and showed that Indian children possess ability 
to learn, and to become proficient in occupations neces- 
say to earn a livelihood. This exhibit has given one 
more proof that Indian education is no longer an ex- 
periment, but is on good footing, and that the Genoa 
school is able to hold its own among the neighboring 
schools. 


ote 





AN important bill concerning the education of Indian 
children is now in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, having passed the Senate. It provides for 
the establishment of an industrial boarding-school on 
every reservation containing not less than five hundred 
Indians. This is the continuation and development of 
much that has already been accomplished. There is also 
a bill for the appointment of a superintendent of Indian 
schools, 





THAT ex-President Hayes believes in manual training is 
shown ina lecture given by him at the Ohio House of Re- 
presentatives. He proved that manual training produces 
the very thing which education seeks but fails to accom- 
plish, the habit of giving close attention to work, be- 
cause it is necessary to retain dimensions and calcula- 
tions in the mind, while drawing plans, and ‘‘if his 
thoughts are distracted, the work might be spoiled, the 
fingers cut, or the chisel broken.” 





THE Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patron, president-elect of 
Princeton College, has frequently declared himself 
heartily in favor of all sorts of athletic sports practiced . 
by college men, provided that the games are placed 
under the proper restrictions. He gave a practical 
instance of this last week, when he presented four tennis 
courts, which had been prepared under his own instruc- 
tions, to the students of the Theological Seminary. 





VICE-CHANCELLOR MCCRACKEN, of the University of 
the City of New York, preached the baccalaurate sermon 
last Sunday night to the graduating class of that institu- 
tion in the University Place Presbyterian Church. The 
class, numbering 22 members, occupied seats directly in 
front of the pulpit, and when the Vice-Chancellor at the 
conclusion of his sermon addressed them directly they 
listened to him standing. Dr. McCracken chose First 
Timothy iv: 7 as his text, and exhorted his hearers 
in the words of St. Paul to exercise themselves 
in godliness. He compared the spiritual life to the 
training for the arena at Ephesus, and declared that God 
in their struggle for success should be their guide, inas- 
much as He had been the trainer of Moses, Isaac, and 
Paul. The speaker referred to the fact that the members 
of the graduating class and himself had entered upon 
their duties in the college at the same time, and declared 
that there were no 22 young men in any college in the 
country who were freer from all taint of vice than they 
were. The University has been greatly prospering since 
Dr. McCracken’s administration began. 





THE Summer School for teachers, to be held at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., for three weeks, beginning July 25, will 
give a varied course of instruction. The faculty in- 
cludes Professor E. Southworth, and Supervisor R. C, 
Mitchell, Boston ; Prof. John F. Woodhull, New Paltz, 
N. Y. ; Miss Marea Van Vlieck,of the New York Woman’s 
Institute of Technical Design, Dr. Edward W. Bemis, 
and Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. ; Miss 
Minnie Swayze, New York City ; W. J. Ballard,Jamaica, 
L. I.; Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, H. P. Smith, and Dr. 
H. W. Bearce, Brooklyn; Mrs. N. R. Baldwin, formerly 
of Quincy, Mass., and Supt. Sherman Williams. Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 





WE desire to call attention to the advertisement of the 
Manual Training Department of the Asbury Park Sea- 
side Summer School found in another column. Those 
teachers who wish to fit themselves for this work should 
avail themselves of this opportunity. The school is for- 
tunate in securing the services of this thorough-going 
instructor, who will no doubt make the Manual Training 
Department one of the most interesting of the many 
courses to be given. 





WE learn with pain that Hon. Edward Danforth of 





Elmira, this state, is seriously ill. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





THE liquor bill of the people of the United Kingdom 
in 1887 was nearly $625,000,000, an increase over 1886 of 
upwards of $10,000,000. The average cost to each family 
of five persons was about $85 a year. What an enor- 
mous waste! Is it any wonder that so many bread- 
winners are over-burdened ? 

THE new Johns Hopkins hospital in Baltimore is one 
of the most complete buildings of the kind in the 
country. 





THE Rev. GEORGE W. MAcMILLEN has been elected 
president of the reorganized Richmond College, Ohio, to 
succeed President Faris, and will enter upon the duties 
of the position at the close of the present academic year. 





Mr. Isaac PITMAN, the *‘ father of shorthand writing,” 
is now seventy-six years old. He is almost an ascetic, 
using no wine, beer, spirits, tobacco, nor animal food of 
any kind. In religion he is an earnest Swedenborgian. 
He is an early riser and a hard worker. 

A PREACHER began his address to a Sunday-school 
thus : ‘‘ Now, children, I am going to take a text out of 
the Bible. I always find when I preach that the text is 
the best part of my sermon. Isn’t that so, my dear 
children?” And the children al) shouted, ‘‘ Yes, sir; 
that’s so.” And those enjoyed the joke mast who had 
heard the preacher oftenest. 

THE students of a Western college recently debated 
the question, ‘‘ Is Gold or Brass the Secret of Political 
Success?” The debate was declared a draw. One 
thing, however, is certain—in many parts of the South 
lead in the form of bullets has been the secret of political 
success for many years. 





Dr. I. S. Hopkins, president of Emory College, 
Geergia, has been elected president of the Georgia 
School of Technology. 


A woMAN recently named her baby ‘“‘ Mazin Grace 
Smith.” When asked where she got the name she said 
from the hymn, “Mazin grace how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me.” Ten thousand pupils 
learn, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” who have no sort of 
an idea what “‘ policy” is. Have we made our meaning 
plain? If not, we will try some time in the future to 
convince our Illinois editor that there is some sound 
sense in what he is pleased to call, in his elegant. polite- 
ness, ‘* twaddle.” 





““Wuiart is a karat ?” was one of the questions asked on 
an examination paper in a New York City school. The 
answer came back, ‘‘Something you put in soup.” 





WHEN the first vessel completed the passage of the 
then new Erie Canal, in 1825, there being no such thing 
as a telegraph in those days, the news was communi- 
cated to New York and to Buffalo by cannon placed 
within hearing of each other all the way along from 
Albany to each of the other cities. The signal was passed 
along in this way from Albany to New York City, and 
back again to Albany in fifty-eight minutes. This is 
quicker than a telegraph message can be sent over the 
same route and answered nowadays, considering the time 
usually consumed in the delivery at each end. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected whereby Cornell’s 
agricultural experiment station will soon be in success- 
ful operation. An annual appropriation of nearly $10,000 
was received by the treasurer of the University re- 
cently, and this amount will be expended in professors 
salaries. The following officers will be chosen : a director, 
three assistants in experimental agriculture, two in 
chemistry, one in horticulture, botany, entomology and 
veterinary science. A new professorship in horticulture 
will be supported equally by the college and the station, 
since the duties of the professor will be equally divided 
between experimental work and instruction. 





THE GoLDEN GATE was so called by Gen. Fremont, 
before the discovery of gold in California. It was 
named from the beautiful colors reflected from the 
shores in the sunset. 





PROFESSOR LUENING is the newly elected leader of 
the “Amphion Musical Society,” of Milwaukee, Wis. 
His training is based upon the course which Henry Holt 
uses in the schools of Boston. 





HON. J. W. AKERS. 





Hon. J. W. Akers, President of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been for years a foremost educational 
worker in the Hawkeye state. He graduated from 
Cornell College, Iowa, and was for several years super- 
intendent of schools at Cedar Rapids. He was also state 
superintendent of public instruction for three terms. 
While occupying this position, he secured an attendance 
of over eighteen thousand teachers at the normal insti- 
tutes. Callanan College, Iowa, has recently been con- 
solidated with Drake University, and President Akers 
will remain at the head of the combined school. He is 
a man of force, dignity, and progressive ideas. This 
will be shown by the following words from his pen : 

‘*The right and duty of the state to provide for the 
education of all its children and youth in a system of 
free schools, will hardly be called in question at this late 
day. It is impossible that any form of civilization 
should spring up and flourish among an illiterate and 
uncultured people, and if history has one unambiguous 
lesson, it is that ignorance and barbarism go inseparably 
together in retarding the development of national life, 
or in bringing it into swift decay. 

‘* Men may differ as to the moral scope of the intel- 
lectual training which our children get in the schools, 
but they can never be brought to say that illiteracy is a 
kind of material on which to build a state. If the train- 
ing of the schools in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
will not put the youth beyond the evil destiny of a life 
of crime, still the schools, at their worst, must furnish 
that degree of elevation above mere animal impulse that 
is necessary to make sure of a citizen instead of a brute. 
There is much moral power is in the discipline of the 
schools, and the great civilizations of modern times 
have instinctively entertained and acted on this belief. 
They have been common school civilizations just to the 
extent in which they have kept abreast with the times. 

‘‘ Especially in this country, where our theory of gov- 
ernment has transferred the base of sovereignty from 
the hereditary titles of a class to the people as a whole, 
the necessity of universal school privileges for the chil- 
dren becomes virtually a question of life and death. If 
the sovereign be illiterate, even by a majority of one, 
where then are our boasted republican institutions? 
And even if a large minority cannot read or write, how 
must our whole experiment of popular government 
tremble in the scales. In a contest of contending fac- 
tions, ignorance is always capable of being bought and 
sold.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF KANSAS. 








Salina, Kan., May 22, 23. 

The first session of the Kansas superintendents’ an- 
nual meeting met at Salina, May 22, State Superintend- 
ent Lawhead presiding. Dr. Schuyler delivered the 
addressof welcome. He believed that the superintend- 
ents leave the impress of their characters on the half 
million children of the state. He referred to the great- 
ness of the work and gave geographical dimensions in 
true mathematical style. Supt. Lee, of Riley county, 





followed in a response which was excellent. 


On Wednesday many of the superintendents visited 
the Kansas Weslyan University and Normal School. The 
day’s sessions were held in the former buildings. An 
excellent program was carried out. 

The convention was a very successful one, the people 
of Salina entertaining the superintendents in royal 
style, among other courtesies, tendering them a ride 
over the city. Among the prominent visitors, not 
superintendents, were Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, State 
Normal School, Emporia ; R. W. Turner, Western School 
Journal ; Harry G. Wilson, Topeka. 


AN INCIDENT AND ITS LESSON, 





Abraham Lincoln visited the mission school at the 
Five Points in New York when it was almost dangerous 
to walk through the streets that led to it, even in the day 
time. He knew that the boys on the benches of that 
school were as poor as he had been, and he sympathized 
with them. He knew it was necessary for them to breathe 
another atmosphere, to be in communion with other 
thoughts than theirown. He said: ‘I advise every boy 
to read books if he cannot go to school.” We all know 
he read what books he could borrow, by the light of the 
burning logs on the hearth. 

The road for the advancement of the teacher is the 
same as pointed out to those boys. He is cut off from 
the influence of a teacher upon himself ; he must educate 
himself. What shall he do? He must read ; especially 
must he read about his work. That teacher who does 
not spend some of his income on educational books and 
papers is like a drayman that will not feed his horse. 
Teachers are brain-workers. They must feed their 
brains. 

The testimony is conclusive that readers of the JouR- 
NAL are profited a thousand fold. A county superin- 
tendent in California says, ‘‘I always ask an applicant 
what he is reading, and if it is the ScHooL JouRNAL, I 
consider I have got hold of a live man.” 

There never was a time when the reading of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was so much needed as now. The old 
style of teaching is fast passing away ; Froebelism and 
Pestalozzianism are in the ascendency. This journal 
teaches the foundation ideas of education as expounded 
by the ablest men and women of the country. Those 
who do not come into fellowship with these teachers 
are doing themselves a vital injury. 

Here a single word. When you take an educational 
journal, take the best. Some teachers suppose any thing 
that is headed educational will answer, especially if it is 
cheap. We have known teachers who tried to live on 
the circulars sent out gratis by a text-book publishing 
house ; they cannot afford this kind of economy. They 
are not preparing themselves for the important work of 
the school-room by so doing, nor for a higher range of 
work at a better salary. 

The best educational journals in the world are the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE ; the for- 
mer meets the wants of those who want a weekly jour- 
nal, and the latter of those who want one each month, 
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SEWING CLASSES AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBIT. 








The sewing classes, taught at the recent Industrial Ex- 
hibit in Philadelphia, were taught on a raised platform 
running through the center of the hall. They contained 
from 25 to 30 pupils each. 

The lessons occupied one hour each. The children 
marched into the room singing ; some classes sang at in- 
tervals as they sewed. 

About 300 button-holes worked in pieces of cloth about 
one inch square, and tied to a blue card with a tiny bow 
of ribbon, were given to the audience during one even- 
ing. Hundreds of specimens of stocking darning, mend- 
ing, and patching, were given away each day. The 
people were greatly pleased with this feature of the ex- 
hibition. Twenty-five little pillow-cases, made on the 
platform, were also given out when finished. 

The sewing classes working in public for the first time, 
surprised people by the excellence of the teaching that 
they had received, and won universal commendation 
from the mothers. They agreed that sewing was a nec- 
essary part of school work. 

L. A. Kirpy. 
Sree ee 

THE endowment fund of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, has been increased by $70,000. It has been decided 
to name the new hall, which is to be erected, Hatch 
Hall. Several new professorships will be added. Theat- 





tendance of students has increased twenty-five per cent. 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF TEACHING LAN- 
GUAGE. 





By M. J. Brecut, Supt. Lancaster Co., Pa. 

The essentials of the English language are not the sen- 
tence, and the part of speech, but how to speak and 
write it with some degree of fluency and ease. These 
essentials are obtained not through a knowledge of the 
sentence nor the part of speech, but through the senses, 
and the power of thinking, feeling. and volition. The 
proof of this statement may be found in literature, or in 
any of our schools in any grade of pupils. The writer 
who speaks with the soul and all its attributes, is mani- 
festly giving us ‘the essentials, and not the mechanism 
of his language. The school that makes the form of ex- 
pression its ultimatum of speech has for its language a 
mechanical arrangement of words barren of ideas, and 
stripped of all individuality ; while the effort in any 
grade of school-work to enlist the child’s powers and 
sympathies in the fact or truth to be related, shows a 
sprightly and vigorous speech bristling with quaint and 
original observations. 

In too many of our schools capitalization, punctuation, 
the kind of sentence, and the mechanical devices of 
written speech, are taught as the true end in the study 
and acquisition of the language, instead of mere auxil- 
aries to a correct use of it. In their proper relation, 
these divisions and distinctions of written language are 
indispensable ; but when presented so as to eclipse the 
shade and character of the thought or sentiment, they 
do not come into possession of the learner in the natural 
order through the understanding, but arbitrarily through 
the memory. The whole process is that of the artisan 
who fashions the crude material by model or pattern, in 
which the form prescribes the dimension, utility and 
beauty of the substance. And the result is a stiff and 
awkward use of phrases, ridiculous errors, and abun- 
dant material for satire upon the character of school- 
work, not to say anything of the stunting effects such 
teaching has upon the observing, imaginative and 
analytic powers of the mind. 

Language as well as other branches should be taught 
inductively. This condition, however, is not fulfilled in 
the spirit nor to the letter, by making the transition in a 
half dozen instances, from the idea to the word, and 
then plunging into the formalities of abstract sentence- 
building, and still more meaningless parsing. It should 
be the constant effort of the teacher to direct his work, 
so that every word met by the child is given the same 
charm to his mind that a picture hasfor his eye. When 
this is made the basis of development, the child easily 
acquires the habit of looking beyond the word to the 
picture or idea which it represents, and soon gains the 
power of pointing out the different pictures in an ex- 
p! sion, their relations, the circumstances affecting one 
and another, and how to modify or adjust each, so as to 
convey with greater precision the exact meaning. A 
few days’ trial will convince any one that children grasp 
ideas more readily, because they understand them bet- 
ter than words, however simple. 

Descriptions of printed pictures, reproductions of 
stories read, picture lessons in language-work, composi- 
tions about things in our midst, all practically design 
that language shall be taught through concepts, and not 
through words. The reason so many teachers fail, after 
dispensing with these devices is, because of failure to in- 
terest the pupil to see the same life and movement in 
the written or spoken words, that were before the mind 
when observing the picture or the actual scene. The 
dull reading in our schools, and the broken, inanimate 
or broken and incomplete answers, fully attest that the 
sound is an echo of the sense, and nothing more. To 
vitalize this marked apathy in the pupil’s language, I 
believe the remedy is to speak of words and parts of 
speech, but to speak far more of ideas; to talk of sen- 
tences, but to dwell more upon the metal pictures and 
their grouping in the sentence ; to talk of using words 
in constructing sentences and phrases, but to give more 
attention to building the same forms of speech from given 
ideas. In other words to make the characteristics, pe- 
culiarities, and groupings of ideas the daily key-note of 
instruction in the language class. 

The child soon understands that ‘ John” is the name 
of a person, that ‘‘pen” is the name of an object, that 
‘*run” expresses action, that ‘‘ day” gives us the notion 
of a division of time, that ‘‘ home” suggests place, “ big ” 
and ‘‘little” size, ‘‘far” and “near,” “foot” and 
‘* mile” distance, at “‘home” or “in school” oppor- 
tunity, ‘‘ buying” or “ selling” a transaction, ‘‘ loss” ac- 
cording to its nature pain or grief, and so on through 
the infinite variety and shade of ideas that one finds in 

the literature and events of life, With such knowledge 


it will be as easy, and far pleasanter, for him to form 
sentences from the general ideas, choosing his own 
words and environments than to limit his constructive 
and inventive genius, to a set form of words. And not 
only will he write better, but he will also read more in- 
telligently. The result cannot be questioned; when 
limited to words, his mental vision is directed within 
the narrow compass of his own vocabulary or the dic- 
tionary, and the product is artificial, a dead knowledge 
of words. When permitted to exercise his mind upon 
the changes and conditions of men and things, his hori- 
zon at once expands, and he begins to study and com- 
mune with the forms and events of history and nature. 
If language, as we must all admit is, the transparent me- 
dium thiough which facts and deeds speak, then it isa 
step forward to make the facts and deeds the main fo- 
cus of our study in language, so that when we commun- 
icate them, they and not the language are seen in full 
outline and detail. This practice will train the learner 
to get the thought, survey the situation, estimate the 
materials, trace the circumstances, and examine the 
purposes, of any ordinary composition with little trouble, 
and to form a pretty correct notion of its language at a 
glance. Language presented in this way, affords an ex- 
cellent chance to test the pupils’ resources in compari- 
son, imagination, and adaptability of means to ends. 





WHAT WE SAW. 


By WM. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


Not long ago we visited a school where there were 
some eight o1 ten hundred children. We were in the 
school for nearly two hours. During that time we did 
not see twenty pupils of the eight hundred turn so 
much as their hand over without direction from the 
teacher to do so. The eyes of the child were turned 
from one part of the room tothe other only at given 
signals. There was perfect quiet in the room when no 
one was talking. When, however, an answer was called 
for there was a loud, sharp, response given, and when 
the class answered in concert it was fearful. 

Not long ago we visited a school in which there was a 
class shouting loud enough to be heard a block off some- 
thing like this : many, m-a-n-y, many. 

many, m-a-n-y, many. 

many, m-a-n-y, many. 
we do not know what they thought they were doing. 
There are those to whom we have told this fact who say 
they were studying a spelling lesson !! Mind you, this is 
1888!! No, sir; I beg your pardon, it was not in either 
Japan or China, but within fifty miles of my present 
seat, which is in the little state of ‘‘ Jersey.” 

Not long ago we visited a school in which there was a 
bright class of young boys. The teacher asked us to give 
the boys a few questions. This we did, picking outa 
few that are always sure to catch aclass and sharpen 
them up for future work. When we had finished, their 
teacher bantered them good naturedly for falling into 
our traps. We were then invited to go to another room, 
the teacher going with us. When some distance from 
the room we asked: ‘“‘ Who is with your class now?” 
‘* No one,” was the reply. We then asked permission to 
return to them alone, which was granted. This we did 
and found them all in good order. ‘‘ Boys,” said we, 
“ we have come back to tell to you that we think more 
of the fact that your teacher has confidence enough in| 
you to leave you to take care of yourselves a few mo- 
ments, than we should have thought of your having an- 
swered every one of our questions perfectly ; because 
here we see standing out your CHARACTERS while in the 
other exercise we should have seen a good knowledge of 
a few petty points in oral arithmetic.” 

Not long ago we visited a school in which there was a 
class reciting mental arithmetic. The answers were all 
given promptly, and for the most part correctly, but 
with little if any childish animation. Here, too, was 
perfect order (?) such as one can see at a funeral any day. 
Nothing said that was not down in the service—I should 
say—program. Said we to the teacher, “‘ Do these chil- 
dren ever laugh?” ‘“‘ What, sir!” said the teacher, 
“laugh in school! No indeed, you will always find 
them just as orderly (?) as they are now.” Said we, 


burst of laughing?” ‘‘O my, no,” she said, ‘‘ we could 
not get them down to work again.” Eh? I’m joking! 
My dear reader I am telling you the honest truth, and 
just what took place not three weeks ago—What? Yes, 
in a public school!! Where, did you ask? Oh, well, 
now, I ask to be excused, please, though I am free to say 
that it, too, was not fifty miles from the land of the 


**Would you dare let them have one good jolly out-| gen 





mosquito. 





Not long ago we visited a class where the children had 
become dull and heavy, as the day was dark and rainy. 
The teacher all at once told the pupils to stand on a line. 
“Now,” said she, “‘ for some fun. I shall ask you questions 
in order, and those who try and give right answers to 
my questions shall have a catch.” She then held in 
view a small rubber ball. Oh, my; how the eyes of 
those little children danced ! At it they went and nearly 
every one of them had a catch before the close of the 
exercise. What disorder! did you remark? I beg to 
differ. There was no disorder about it, unless making 
some thirty or forty little children just as happy as they 
well could be is disorder. The next day as these children 
entered their class room, there was a look of love and 
respect for their teacher pictured on their faces that to 
see would make one happy for a week. 

Not long ago we visited a large primary school, we 
went into many of the rooms and we saw the best teach- 
ing being done in the first year pupils’ class. (Children 
five and six years of age.) The teacher here had a rea- 
son for each step taken, and a reason founded on well 
known principles in teaching. Perhaps you will say 
because she was young and animated, and had just grad- 
uated from a modern training school. Such was not the 
case, as the lady must be all of fifty years old, and has 
taught that one grade for over ten years! It wasa pity, 
however, to hear such a great teacher use one tone of 
voice when talking to us and another when talking to 
the little children. The children, too, used unnatural tones 
when giving their answers. 

Not long ago we visited a school where a class was 
reading and were delighted with the exercise, and 
wished we could show such results. When, however, 
we mentioned how pleased we were with the reading, to 
one who had examined the classes of this school in this 
subject, and were told by him what follows, our admira- 
tion turned to pity: ‘‘One of the boys was called up 
here by Mr. ——- and shown to us. ‘Now my boy,’ said 
Mr. ——, ‘page 19,’ when up jumped the boy with no book 
at hand, and began. ‘ Page 19, Lesson 4. Frank and the 
ship,’ and so on page after page, and lesson after lesson 
were given from memory.” Ah! thought we, these 
children learn to read instead of read to learn. 

Not long ago we visited a school in which there came 
a teacher with a look of despondency on her face. When 
asked what worried her, she said, ‘‘O, I am so worried 
over my Sunday-school class. I have five boys, and I feel 
so anxious about them. For you know I feel thatI (they 
being in my Sunday-school class) am responsible for their 
immortal souls !” 

Think of that gentle reader, her five Sunday-school 
boys were weighing her down so because of their immor- 
tal souls, while the forty poor little fellows in her day 
class were being crammed with the multiplication table ! 

Not long ago we visited a large school, the principal of 
which is what we can calla MAN. A perfect gentleman. 
Said he, ‘‘ Over twenty years ago I was a pupil in this 
school, and I think I am safe in saying, that my success 
in life is owing in a large degree, to the influence which 
my former principal had over me. It was he that put 
new life into my soul. I shallneverforgethim. Before 
coming here I went to —— school and for three 
was in W——’s class, and I honestly believe had I been in 
his class three years longer I have ended my days 
in state prison.” 





OUR WORDS. 





It is estimated that a well-read man will use in con- 
versing and writing not less than 6,000 words ; if he is a 
literary man he will command 3,000 more. An illiterate 
man (one not able to read or write) will use 1,500 words, 
possibly some will use 2,000 or even 2,500, for some are 
very ‘“‘tonguey.” A child between three or four years 
of age has a vocabulary of 500 words. 

Now, what are the words we use? Of course we 
begin with objects, and then qualities come in, and 
actions ; then come in abstract terms. It must be noted 
that the use of many words is obtained from compounds, 
synon , and from derivations. 

Such words as milk-pail, meeting-house, chair-cover, 
define themselves. Whoever knows the meaning of the 
words knows the meaning of the compounds. But 
thousands of words are used as synonyms. A child is 
told to run, to pac’ Cogs be quick ; she thus learns the 
use of all these words. In fact, we learn to use words 
almost wholly by synonyms. Take hoist, for example ; 
lift, heave, raise, raise up, pull up, elevate, are words 
used to express the same idea. 

From this it is apparent that a great is taken 
when the pupil has his vocabulary extended intelli- 

~ A sign for an idea becomes really an idea, or a 
new form for an idea already possessed. How shail the 
pupil learn to use words? This is an old problem. It 
was once answered, ‘‘ Have the pupil define every word 
he uses.” But this is very bad indeed. I once visited a 
school where every pupil had a dicti , and was 
required to look up the meaning of every word he could 
not define. This was nonsense. A dictionary has its 
uses, but one of them is not to waste the time of pupils, 

them, and render offensive. 

The only way to learn the use of words is to use them, 
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Let @ paper be prepared, a letter, for example, or a de< 
scription of some building in the village. Now, if the 
teacher has a copying-book, let copies made of the 
best, and let each pupil of the class have one. Suppose 
the teacher finds the word building ; he writes it on the 
board and asks for synonyms ; they are given, as edifice, 
structure. The sentence is modified by erasing ‘‘ build- 
ing” and inserting “‘ structure,” and so of other words. 

In this simple way the pupil is led to use other words 
than those he is accustomed to use, and thus his vocabu- 
lary is enlarged. But this is but one of numerous ways, 
and it must be observed .that now the pupil is doing 
something intelligible, while if he be set at a grammar 
lesson he is doing what can be of little profit, though it 
have all the hoar of antiquity upon it. 





THE CHILD AN ANIMAL. 

Professor Richard A. Proctor, in one of his recent 
essays, Says that ‘‘the very young child is in reality 
wanting in most of the essential attributes of human 
types of character, in most of the features which distin- 
guish man from the lower animals. A baby is an engag- 
ing animal, but still it is little more than an animal. It 
cannot be said to reason, more at any rate than a clever 
dog or monkey seems to reason. It has no distinct ideas 
of right or wrong. It has appetites and wants, and 
nearly all that it does is ruled by those appetites and 
wants—at first almost wholly, later with such limitations 
as are suggested by the effects of experience, more or 
less consciously acted upon. The system of training 
appropriate at this stage of child-life—in fact, the only 
system available—is akin to the system of training used 
for animals. The tender nurse and the loving mother 
may object to this statement. but she acts on this prin- 
ciple. Moreover, a parent can more fairly act in this 
way to the very young child than to one that begins to 
show peculiarities of character more nearly approaching 
to those of either parent, or of others of the child’s near 
kindred. Parents can hardly feel responsible for those 
faults of character in the baby which, according to the 
principles of heredity, have not been directly handed 
down to the infant by them, but belong to much more 
remote progenitors. Similar remarks apply to the fol- 
lowing stage of early childhood, the stage when the child 
resembles in character the savage rather than the mere 
animal. It is at these two stages, chiefly, that the old- 
fashioned system of training can alone be adopted, 
though even at those early stages discrimination is re- 
quired, because of the different degrees in which animal 
or savage peculiarities of character are recognized. 
Some babies are good little animals, though they have 
animal faults which require correction ; others, on the 
contrary, are bad little animals, and require for their 
own good (and even for their own safety) a severer sys- 
tem of treatment. So with young children a stage or so 
later. Some are very pleasant little savages, though 
they have some savage tricks which must not be en- 
couraged, but checked ; others are terrible little barba- 
rians, and unless ruled with a rather strong hand will do 
mischief to others, and (probably) still more serious mis- 
chief to themselves. For these earlier stages of child- 
life, a system of training, and, where necessary, of con- 
trol and even severity, has to be adopted ; and the only 
considerations to be attended to in selecting the most 
appropriate measures are those depending on the individ- 
ual traits of character observed at this stage of the 
growing child’s life.” 





THE PRACTICAL USE OF AN EDUCATION. 

Mayor Hewitt, in his address to the recent graduates 
of Packard’s Business College, in this city, said : “‘ Pro- 
fessor Packard has tramed young men and young wo- 
men for the patient toil of life. No pupil of this In- 
stitute, I venture to say, is to-day a tramp in this broad 
land. There is much more than the mere knowledge 
that a pupil acquires in an institution of this kind. It 
is the training he gets for the battle of life. The better 
the training the better will be the man or the woman 
in all the departments of life. Peter Cooper's object 
in founding the Cooper Union was to train the young 
man who was working in the shop so that with a fund 
of the knowledge of the work in hand he might be- 
come a useful man. I have heard him say that during 
the long night, when he was spelling his way through 
the primers of that time, he greatly felt the want of a 
Place where a young man could get such useful training 
as would help in the practical business of life. He re- 
solved then that if ever God blessed his efforts and he 
became rich, he would devote a great part of his for- 
tune to founding an institution, so that New York should 
no longer have the reproach of not having a place 
where such knowledge could be acquired. The best 
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part of the Cooper Union and the best part of Packard 
College is that they have opened new fields of employ- 
ment for women. Since I have been in the executive 
chair of this city my heart has been torn by appeals 
from women who have no occupation and no way of 
earning their bread.” 
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SOME REMINISCENCES BY COL, PARKER. 





Colonel F. W. Parker has been teaching for thirty 
years, and the following reminiscences of his early ex- 
perience in teaching at Carrollton, IH., are very interest- 
ing : 


‘* My first journey west is fixed in my mind. I shall 


never forget the old-fashioned sleepers, and my first | 


glimpse of the prairies, the endless corn fields, and the 


Father of Waters. At Alton I spent a sick night, and | 


then rode thirty miles to Carrollton in a stage coach, on 
muddy roads, lined with hogs going to market. I can 
now see the old square as I first saw it, driving in from 
the south. I stopped at one of the two hotels of the 
town until I got a boarding place in a German family. 

My hostess tried to kill me with good food. Ihad a 
fearful dyspepsia then. I was a lank, pale, long-haired, 
green youth weighing about 130 pounds. I now weigh 
235 pounds. 

As to the school accommodations, I can never forget 
my first approach to that white, two-story, wooden 
house, with green blinds, and dirty and comfortless inside. 
I had heard fearful stories of the school. They told me 
one principal was pelted down the street with the unct- 
uous mud of the place, and another driven away by the 
sight of a dirk, drawn by one of the boys. ‘ But those 
who know nothing, fear nothing,’ soI wentin. There 
were more than 100 pupils in one room, of all ages, from 
twelve to twenty-five. I was twenty-one. I trembled 
some, but put on a smile, read a’ chapter, and told 
my hundred pupils that my idea of a school was to have 
a good time—a first-class time for all—and the best 
way to have a good time was for all to work together ; 
and then all play together. I didn’t threaten or make 
a rule, but we went to work. For two years I 
never struck a blow in school, though I walloped one 
fellow outside. We hada happy merrytime. The yard 
was full of Jimson weeds in which the hogs rooted ad lib. 
The fence was, as my old school director in New Hamp- 
shire used to say, very ‘ delaberated.’ Wecut the weeds 
with a scythe, dug up the ground, sowed seed, made a 
border of flowers, fixed up the fence—whitewashed it— 
and we boys and girls played games in the yard. My 
pupils liked me and I loved my pupils. 

The first year ny salary was $600, and I received $50 
more the second year, paid in wild-cat money subject to 
80 per cent. discount. 

During my first summer vacation I took my slender 








stock of money and went on a journey up the 
Mississippi to Minnesota, where I roamed about 
for eight weeks and came home penniless. My 
chum on this trip was E. A. Tanner, now pres- 
ident of Illinois College, at Jacksonville. We 
were a ragged pair, with our toes out, flannel 
shirts, and a sort of bandit-of-the-mountain 
look. At Excelsior there was a college which 
needed a president. Tanner and I applied and 
were summarily rejected. When the war broke 
out my school board noted my Union sentiments 
and cut my salary down $100, making it $550 less 
30 per cent. discount on the wild-cat currepcy. 
The Alton board offered me the principalship 
of their high school, and I, after a long struggle, 
accepted. I never taught there, however, for I 
soon went back to my native state where I en- 
listed in the Fourth New Hampshire Volunteers.” 


BRUTALITY IN SCHOOLS, 








The Forum for April, 1888, contains an in- 
teresting article by Dr. Austin Flint, in which he 
states: ‘‘ Brutality in school discipline belongs, 
happily, to the past.” It’s to be hoped his in- 
vestigations om this point were broad enough to 
substantiate the conclusion drawn, and that 
the following description of punishments still 
administered in some schools may prove the ex- 
ception and not the rule : 

In a large and thriving town of the Empire 
State, in which, as a matter of course, there are 
many intelligent citizens, certain modes of pun- 
R. ishment bave been introduced into the schools 

within a year, and the people tamely submit 
as if it were a step forward in educational progress. 
In the presence of the school, pupils are made to toe 
a crack in the floor, assume a stooping posture, and 
receive blow after blow from a heavy ruler. They 
are sometimes “‘ hung” over a chair or desk and beaten 
until they beg for mercy. They are also made to raise 
both hands and rest them on the head, where they are 
firmly held while a MAN strikes the body wherever, in 
his anger and excitement, he happens to direct his 
weapon. Ina primary room in the same school a man 
of large stature (physically), before administering a pun- 
ishment, has taken off his watch and made other prepar- 
ations, possibly somewhat similar to those made by a 
prize fighter before entering the arena for contest ; and 
thus divested, he has proceeded to take a little six or 
seven-year-old culprit over his knee, and to intersperse 
the blows with, ‘‘ You love me, don’t you?” and to con- 
tinue the beating until the child in his agony was forced 
to tell a falsehood and gasp out, ‘“‘ Yes!” This is no 
uncommon occurrence. It is customery with all those 
who thus administer punishments to perpetrate certain 
jokes during the flogging, at which the school is allowed 
to shout in merriment. Throwing chalk at pupils to 
attract their attention, or ‘‘ reduce” them to order, cuffs, 
etc., are also indulged in. Oftentimes the older pupils 
attempt self-defence with the tongue if not with the 
hands, and language is indulged in which shocks the 
ears of those who have been guarded from such things, 
and further demoralizes those who are accustomed to 
them. As a natural accompaniment to this mode of dis- 
cipline, old methods of teaching have been resumed. 
Children are taught their letters before learning to read, 
books are placed in the hands of the youngest, rote 
teaching is the rule, and memory is the only faculty of 
the mind cultivated. If this be the rule instead of the 
exception, can this be called an age of educational pro- 


gress ? 


———_______—_. <-9- 


Miss Jut1a M. THomas, of the Woman's Health Pro- 
tective Association of this city, is doing an excellent work 
in public hygiene by calling public attention to many 
preventable causes of disease in our public schools. The 
recent memorial of this association to the mayor of New 
York on Bone Boiling, Slaughter Houses, Cow Stables, 
Gas Houses, and School Hygiene, is a valuable pamphlet 
to which we shall refer again. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has always been outspoken in 
favor of progress, sometimes some have thought going 
before the teachers so far as to lead some of them to 
feel that they were beyond hailing distance ; but every 
point advocated in its columns has, sooner or later, been 
recognized as a necessity. It is better to be ahead than 
behind. Even the conservatives recognize this fact, so 
we intend to be ahead. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


"the object of this ieeiienans is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be, 











ACCIDENTS. 





SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR COMMON CASUALTIES. 

Accidents will happen in the best regulated schools. 
It is, therefore, desirable that not only those in charge of 
boys, but the boys themselves, should know something 
of the more simple remedies, for the common casualties 
of school life. I accordingly append a few instructions, 
which, if carefully followed out, will materially lessen 
the ills that schoolboy flesh is heir to. 

Concussion of the Brain may be caused by a fall or 
blow. Lay the sufferer on his back, loosen clothing 
that may bind neck or waist and secure quiet and fresh 
air. If the skin becomes cold and clammy, hot bottles 


. should be applied to the body and limbs. No stimulant 


should be given except by a doctor’s orders. Remember, 
all cases of injuries to head resulting in even momentary 
insensibility should be treated as serious, and absolute 
rest for some hours strictly enjoined. 

Sunstroke.—Get the patient ate once into the nearest 
shady place, put him in a lying down position with the 
head slightly raised. Remove all clothing from upper 
part of the body, and pour cold water over the head and 
neck. On no account give stimulants. 

Fractures.—In a fracture of any limb place the injured 
member gently in its normal position and extemporize a 
splint, such as a piece of flat wood, or two or three walk- 
ing-sticks fastened on by means of bandages, or a pocket 
handkerchief above and below the seat of the fracture. 
If possible, lay the injured person in a firm bed with a 
pillow under the limb in as near as possible a natural 
position. Do not cover up the actual seat of the frac- 
ture, but apply cold by means of an ice-bag, or rags fre- 
quently changed and wrung out in cold water. 

Fractured Collarbone.—Place forearm in a sling with 
the hand and wrist raised, and the fingers just reaching 
to the opposite collarbone, and send for medical advice. 

Bruises.—In an early stage bruises are best treated by 
the application of cold in the form of cold water band- 
ages, vinegar, and water, spirit lotion, Goulard lotion, 
and the like. Later on, to secure the absorption ef the 
effused blood, bathing withJhot water, or the application 
of flannels wrung out with hot water, is desirable. 

Cuts and Wounds.—Clean cut wounds need not be 
washed. Bring the edges together, and secure them 
with sticking-plaster cut into thin strips, and arranged 
so that they interlace each other, leaving, however, the 
ends of the wound uncovered by the plaster, and also a 
slight space between each slip. When the flesh is much 
lacerated, the parts should be laid as smooth and as 
regular as possible, and a piece of lint moistened with 
Friar’s Balsam laid on the wound. 

Dislocations.—Put the parts in the position easiest to 
the sufferer, surround the joint with cold, wet cloths, and 
send for a doctor. The risk of doing injury by injudi- 
cious efforts to set a joint is greater than that of waiting 
till the medical man arrives. 

Hemorrhage from a Wound.—Remember that hem- 
orrhage from a wound may be effectually controlled by 
firm pressure by the fingers on the wound. If necessary, 
relays of assistants must be utilized for keeping up the 
necessary pressure till the surgeon arrives. If there is 
cause to believe that a large artery is wounded in the 
limb, tie a handkerchief, tightly rolled up, at a point 
between the wound and the trunk of the body. In all 
cases raise the bleeding point as high as possible. Faint- 
ing is one of the means that nature uses to stop hemor- 
rhage, and has often in itself saved a wns life, therefore 
do not give stimulants. 

Bleeding from the Nose is best pone by the applica- 
tion of ccld cloths to the forehead or nape of the neck, 
hence the old plan of thrusting a cold key down the 
back. Anything tight should be removed from the neck, 
and the head and shoulders raised. The head should not 
be thrown forward, as is almost invariably done. Some 
blood is almost sure to be swallowed, and may cause 
vomiting, and the presence of the blood in the vomit may 
cause unnecessary alarm, but it is a matter of no import. 
ance, If the bleeding continues tannic acid used as snuff 
may be efi'cacious, and also syringing the nostrils with 
ice cold water. In young people hemorrhage from the 


nose is very unimportant, is easily controlled, and 
usually stops of its own accord. 

Sprains.—If the ankle or knee be sprained, keep the 
limb in a horizontal position. Try first bandaging the 





part, thoroughly wetting the bandage with cold applica 
tions: If, however, the joint begins to swell, and the 
pain continues severe, remove the bandage and apply hot 
flannels for some time, and afterwards a bread and 
water poultice. Remember that a bad sprain of the 
ankle is often worse than a broken limb. 

Choking.—Open the mouth, push your finger right 
back in the throat, and endeavor to hook forward the 
obstruction. If the manceuvre fails to effect the expul- 
sion of the offending substance, push it well down as far 
as the finger can be thrust. 

Poisoning.—In case of poisoning give an emetic at 
once. Good emetics are a tablespoonful of mustard in 
tepid water, or the same amount of salt in warm water. 
Tickle the throat with the finger or a feather. As soon 
as the stomach has been relieved of the poison, the white 
of raw eggs, milk, barley water, arrowroot. or whatever 
mucilaginous fluid can be most readily procured, should 
be administered. 

Scalds and Burns.—Cover the parts immediately with 
flour by means of a dredger, and wrap round with cotton 
wool. To relieve pain the treatment is to exclude the air 
as much as possible from the affected part, or to apply 
sweet oil copiously and use cotton wool. 

Drowning.—Strip the body to the waist as quickly as 
possible ; roll the clothes which have been taken off into 
a bundle ; place the body face downwards with the pit 
of the stomach on the bundle and press firmly on the 
back, so as to force out any water that may have 
entered the body. Then turn the body on its back ; pull 
out the tongue as far as possible, and instruct a bystander 
to hold it in that position ; and kneeling or standing as 
may be most convenient, at the head, grasp with both 
arms just below the elbow and draw them above the 
head, keeping them in this position while you slowly 
count one, two. This draws air into the lungs. Then 
turn the arms down until they reach the sides of the 
chest, and press them firmly against the chest while you 
count one, two, three, four, slowly. This forces air out 
of the lungs. Applications in the shape of hot bottles, 
warm blankets, and vigorous friction of the extremities 
towards the heart, are powerful auxiliaries towards 
restoring the circulation if one can obtain sufficient help ; 
but the most important matter of all is the continuance 
of artificial respiration for at least an hour or so until 
natural respiration revives. When consciousness re- 
turns, small quantities of brandy and water, or hot 
tea or coffee, should be given at intervals until the 
warmth is restored. 

—From Private Schoolmaster, London. 


aA SUGGESTION, 


———— 


By Harriet N. Morris. 








You have often wished for a plethoric purse that you 
might do more for your pupils. There are books you 
would like them to read, but your salary will not permit 
you to indulge, in hook-buying beyond one or two vol- 
umes a term, and you need ten times that number for 
your class. Did it ever occur to you that your pupils 
could make some of the books you would like them to 
read, and get a double profit from the necessity? A lit- 
tle talk with them on How books grow will awaken an 
interest, and open the way. What is your favorite book? 
might be written on the board after school some day, to 
be found by the pupils when they entered the school- 
room the next morning. At just the right moment—af- 
ter the reading lesson, or before it, or, asa rest after some 
hour of hard work, a little discussion might be had grow- 
ing out of the answer to the question, which of course, 
they have noted as it faced them on the blackboard. 
Or slips of paper could be placed on each desk before 
school opened, and, without any discussion, the pupils 
asked to write their answers, giving if they could, the 
name of the author, and also the publisher of the book. 
These slips can be put into the hands of a ‘‘ committee” 
selected by the pupils themselves, or by the teacher, to 
look over, classify, and—if the teacher thinks best—com- 
ment upon. Doubtless these slips will reveal to you, and 
to your pupils, much that will surprise. Unless your 
boys and girls are paragons, you will find that many of 
them have made but little use of their eyes. It has 
never entered their heads to see who wrote the books 
they enjoyed ; nor has it occurred to them that a book 
costs its author long and persistent toil. A few minutes’ 
talk, and the way is opened for individual efforts on their 
part. In the discussion they have learned that no book 
is the sole product of any one mind. The writer has 
been, in truth, a gleaner. Some of his thoughts are are- 
statement of what others have thought and said before. 





Some portions are verbal repetitions. Some of the most 
valuable books in libraries are books which are made up 
of the collected thoughts of great minds on some impor- 
tant question. 

There are grave subjects to-day on which people are 
thinking and speaking. Shall we gather together some 
of these good things and make them into books, and so 
build up a little library, all our own? What shall our 
books be about? There are things we need to know, just 
as there is food which we need to eat, if we wish to keep 
well and strong. There are things pleasant to eat, but 
we could keep well without them. There are books 
pleasant to read, but we could live, and even be happy, 
without ever seeing them. In making our library we 
must choose a few subjects from agreatmany. Suppose 
you talk it over among yourselves,and to-morrow,or some 
day this week, we'll see what can be done toward gather- 
ing material for our library. Each one can choose what 
he would like and bring his selection, and we will talk it 
over and see what is thought best to do with the selec- 
tions. I suppose you will consent to let me contribnte 
also. As I look over Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, The 
Youth’s Companion, The Swiss Cross, and TREASURE- 
TROVE, I find so many good things that I want to bring 
you, but have decided to let you do the most of the se- 
lecting’from these. To-day I have brought some clippings 
from Public Opinion, published at Washington. The 
date of the paper is Feb. 25, 1888. It may interest some 
of you to look at the way in which I have mounted my 
clippings. You see the paste was only put on one mar- 
gin. That is so you can read what is on the under side 
if you wish. When you bring in your clippings don’t 
fail to attach a slip to them showing where they came 
from. The date also mustbe there. These little precau- 
tions will make your contributions doubly valuable. 
You are now wondering what you can find that will be 
of interest or profit for our next discussion. That you 
will find something—and even more and better than I ex- 
pect of you—I have no doubt. 


+ 
o> 


PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A PRINCIPAL’S 
VISIT. 

The description of a recent visit of Prin. A. H. Bur- 
dick and Supt. Pardee of Long Island City, to the Public 
Schools of Yonkers, N. Y., of which Mr. C. E. Gorton is 
superintendent, contains many suggestions of interest to 
teachers. Through the courtesy of Mr. Burdick, who 
has published the description we are able to give parts of 
it to our readers. 

‘* The opening exercises of School No. 6, of which Miss 
Spencer is principal, consisted of the usual singing, 
Scripture reading, and prayer, together witb a concert 
recitation by a class, news notes by pupils, and concert 
quotation by a class. ‘Last Week’s News’ was opened 
by a student who stepped to the platform and read from 
his paper a general summary of the events of the week. 
Then followed a call for volunteer news, which was 
bountifully answered. Theboysall sang. The boys and 
girls took easy and graceful positions in sitting, standing 
andmaching. There was no lounging in either assembly 
or class-rooms. One teacher was playing a form of the 
castanet, more generally known as the ‘ bones,’ for her 
children to keep time in marching. This shows how one 
teacher with a little invention can conquer her circum- 
stances and solve the problem how to march without a 
piano. 

Everywhere were single desks. They believe in the 
divine right of achild to a seat and a desk by himeelf. 
The pupils were not seated boys all one side and girls on 
the other, butalternately, by seats, by rows,or by divisions. 
It is co-educational from the first. In each room was a 
small silk American flag, and each building has a large 
flag and is surmounted by a flag-staff. There were plenty 
of blackboards, and they were well occupied with draw- 
ings, maps, charts, and exercises, and most of these 
were in colored crayon. 

At the ringing of a small bell controlled from the prin- 
cipal’s office the children prepared for their physical ex- 
ercise. Now we found a reason for those casy, natural 
positions in assembly and at desks in class rooms. At 
the close of each hour every class opensthe windows and 
gives five minutes to physical drill. The benefit is ap- 
parent even as you see the children on the street. One 
of the teachers stated that she often planned her calis- 
thenics from the work in history, the pupils forming di- 
visions and dramatically representing the charges and 
retreats of the different sides in battle. 

Weentered the lowest primary grade during this period; 
shaking of hands and body, jumping, turning round, 
stamping, laughing, crying, sneezing, coughing, followed 
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each other in rapid succession. I noticed a string pass- 
ing round each desk lengthwise ; near the back and on 
the upper side were strung colored balls or beads of wood. 
This arrangement furnished each pupil with a numeral 
frame for his number work. Against one side of the 
room, near the front, was a hinged blackboard. When 
opened it furnished additional surface in view of all, and 
a place for work that the teacher did not wish seen by 
the pupils till brought to their notice. 

The entrance of tines of pupils at No. 2, of which Mrs: 
Dresser is principal, was done to the sound of a drum,— 
another solution to the marching problem. A reading 
lesson in grades E and F primary, opened with a phonic 
drill upon the difficult words, their correct pronuncia- 
tion being given from the elementary sounds composing 
them. The class was excused by each one selecting a 
verse or a sentence from any part of the book, reading it 
as called upon, and passing to his seat. In this school I 
had a chance to look through a primary teacher’s note- 
books. It was her practice to prepare, during the week, 
all the oral work of the class for the next week and 
place it in these books. Here are written out in full 
schemes for lessons, besides suggestive hints, drawings, 
and scraps from papers, for she finds the educational 
journals an aid in her work. Such careful preparation is 
sure to show in the work of a class. 

In the introductory grade several children were 
standing about one table busy forming figures and de- 
signs from different squares and triangles of wood. 
Around another table were some reading, and the rest 
were busy at their seats. The reading was good. They 
have seven different sets of first readers for this class, so 
they are able to take the second reader on beginning 
their second year in school. In Grade D. of the gram- 
mar department the drawing is wholly from objects. 
After the pupils have represented on paper the appear- 
ance ot a cube or other figure from the left side of the 
desk, they place it at the right hand and draw it as it ap- 
pears there. 

Teachers stand wholly upon their merits in these 

schools, as good talent must be had in introductory as 
well as in any grade, and itisas well paid. The univers- 
ally good work of the higher classes proves the wisdom 
of this course. The foundation is made strongfrom the 
first. If a vacancy occur, the board of education is at 
liberty to search the state for the best teacher for the 
place, and when found, she is obtained, if a good salary 
will do it. 

So ready were the teachers and principals to change 
programs and exercises at our wish, that the day was 
most profitable, and one of the best I ever spent in any 
schools.” 


LANGUAGE LESSON. 








By Eva A. MAppDEN, Louisville, Ky. 
A SHOE. 


Having requested each of the class to bring on a cer- 
tain day a shoe or slipper, the teacher takes from the 
motley array an ordinary lady’s button boot. 

‘* What have I here?” she asks. 

‘* A shoe,” comes from all quarters of the room. 

‘* What is its use?’ she inquires. ‘“‘ Well, James?” 

“‘ To protect our feet from the stones.” 

‘* Who can name its parts?” 

Hands go up and answers are given until the parts of 
the shoe are written upon the blackboard. 

Next comes the question. ‘‘ How many different kinds 
of foot-coverings are there ?” 

Sandals, slippers, moccasins, gaiters, boots, etc., are 
rapidly given. 

‘* What are shoes made of?” is the next question. 

Up go the hands, and great excitement prevails while 
straight goat, morocco, calf-skin, cowhide, alligator skin, 
and others are written down. 

“Wood,” says a small boy. ‘‘ I wore wooden shoes in 
Germany before I came over.” 

Wood is added to the list of material, and sabot to the 
kinds of shoes. The children are delighted when the 
boy who wore wooden shoes produces a well-worn sabot, 
as his contribution to the shoe-collection, and when it is 
learned that he had not only worn wooden shoes, but has 
actually seen the Kaiser and Unser Fritz, their admira- 
tion knows no bounds. 

The list of materials grows, as cloth, carpet, satin are 
added to the list. 

“Now,” asks the teacher, “ can ‘any of you give me 
the reason for people first wearing shoes ?” 

“TI know ; the hot sand of the desert burnt the soles of 
their feet, and they bound soles of some materials on 
the bottoms of their feet,” answers Tom. 

“* What were they called?” 





“Sandals. The Greeks and Romans wore them.” 4 

Here the teacher talked about many ancient customs 
concerning shoes, drawing out several from the children 
who suggested certain eastern customs mentioned in the 
Bible. She talked of St. Crispin, the patron saint of 
‘the gentle craft,” and the legends about him. 

*““ What places are noted for the manufacture of 
shoes?” is the next question. 

‘* Massachusetts, Lowell, Boston, Salem, Lynn. Why, 
we learned that in our geography.” 

“*Now,” says the teacher, ‘‘have you ever thought 
how many steps a little shoe takes, and where it goes. 
Just think how many queer places they go into. Think 
a moment.” 

** Oh, Miss ——’”’ cries a little girl, ‘‘ what a nice com- 
position I could write about it. Please let’s have it fora 
subject.” 

**Perhaps I will some day,” she answers laughing. 
That of course being the object of the lesson. 

** Now children, see this little wooden shoe, well—shut 
your eyes tight, and tell what pictures it brings up before 
you. Think of the countries they wear them in, what 
do you see, Katie?” 

‘“‘ITsee a woman in Holland with her wooden shoes 
standing near by, while she is treading on the clothes in 
a big wash-tub.” 

**T” said another, ‘‘see a lot of Hollanders dressed 
like peasants, the girls with their hair in tight plaits, tied 
with ribbon. They are dancing, while their wooden 
shoes clatter on the hard floor.” 

Then followed little scenes from China, Holland, and 
Germany, all picturesque and vivid. 

The suggestion of a sandal called up many very pretty 
scenes. One little girl saying: 

“‘IT see three wise men sitting with their feet in san- 
dals, by the blue waters of the sea of Galilee, while off 
on a hill, I see shepherds watching their sheep on the 
sunny grass.” 

Each child was anxious to give a picture of some kind, 
and when in the midst of them the gong rang for change 
of classes, a general disappointed sigh arose from the 
class, and ‘‘ Mayn’t we have shoes to-morrow?” was the 
request. 

Next day the class wrote either pictures suggested by 
various kinds of shoes, or little stories of the adventures 
of shoes, and illustrated them by drawings of shoes 
placed in easy positions. 


A LESSON ON THE EYELID. 








Why are shutters puton a house? To keep the light out. 
To keep out dust. 

There are many pairs of shutters in this very room, though 
we have only two windows. Who can tell where they are ? 
Their use is to keep ont too much light and dust, and to 
protect some beautiful and delicate windows. (Opens and 
shuts eyes slowly.) 

Class.—“ Our eye-lids.” 

Teacher.—Yes. What are they made of ? How do they 
open? What keeps them open ? What are the lashes for ? 
Do the eyelids exclude all light? Close eyes and wait 
a moment, then put hands over the closed lids. What dif- 
ference ? They may be called translucent, because a little 
light shows through. The eyes have been called “‘ the win- 
dows of the soul,” and we may call the lids “‘shutters ” to 
these windows. 

Call attention to the wisdom which covered the tender eye 
with a lid, and further protected it by lashes and eyebrows. 
Have pupils write descriptions and uses of the eyelids. 

> 


THE CENTER OF GRAVITY. 

What is gravity? What is weight ? 

Take a flat piece of board not larger thanaslate. Fasten 
tacks in two adjacent corners. On one of the tacks tie a 
string, having two ends six or eight inches long. On one 
fasten an apple or other weight, and hold the slate up with 
the other. Mark a line to show just the direction of the 
lower string. Then do thesame, fastening the string to the 
other tack. Mark the place where the string now crosses 
the line, and make a hole through the board with a gimlet. 
Insert a pencil or round stick, hold the stick horizontally, 
and test the equilibrium of the board. In what position 
does the,wood stay? What has been found? What is the 
“center of gravity’’? In what figure is the center of grav- 
ity exactly at the center? To what use is this put? 


ip 


PHONICS AND NUMBER. 

I have some little things in my desk that you all like. I 
have twelve of them. I will give half of them to the child 
that first tells me what they are. Here is their name. 
(Teacher writes and marks—peanuts.) (Do not call on the 
bright pupils, but encourage the plodders.) 

I will give the other half to the one that first tells me how 
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many he ought to receive. (Call on pupils that are slow in 
number.) 
I have twelve of something else, just as nice as the pea- 
nuts. I will give one fourth of them to the child that first 
tells me what they are. Here is their name—raisins, 
I will give one-fourth to the one that first tells me how 
many he is to receive. 

I will give one fourth to the child that first gives me a 
better name for two fourths. 

I will give the rest to the one that first tells me how 
many remain. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





During the progress of the St. Louls Convention, Tammany Hall 
in New York was burned. 

A fine statue of Garibaldi, the gift of the Italians to New York 
City, was unveiled in Washington Park. 

The working men in Mexico held a parade in honor of President 
Diaz, whose re-election they favor. 

Gov. Hill has signed the bil] substituting electricity for hanging, 
as a death penalty. 

Jay Gould has been suffering from a severe attack of neuralgia. 

Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the Prince of Wales, is to be 
made an LL.D. by the University of Cambridge. 

P. ¥. Barnum celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday by giving 
a quarter of a million dollars to the Bridgeport Scientific Soctety, 
to erect a library and museum. 

Reports from the West show that the Knights of Labor have 
decreased in number. 

President Cleveland was re-nominated for the presidency by the 
Democratic convention at St. Louis. Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, 
was nominated for vice-president. The platform endorses Presi- 
dent Cleveland's message, favoring a :eduction of the tariff. 

The Emperor of Brazil continues to improve in health. 

At the opening of the Brussels exhibition, King Leopold con- 
gratulated the people ov the progress of their industries. 

Marshal Edward Lebceuf, of the French army, died in Paris. 

The London Times is in possession of another “ letter from Par- 
nell,” connecting him with the dynamiters, which his friends claim 
was forged. 





FACT AND RUMOR, 





Rev. Philip Bickel, D.D., has come to this country to see what 
could be done towards raising $10,000 to pay for the new theologi- 
cal seminary building in Hamburg. The lots were given by John 
D. Rockefeller, and the German churches will raise $10,000 to- 
wards paying for the completed building. 


A young woman named Cornelia Sorabji was lately graduated 
as Bachelor of Arts, from the Bombay University. She was 
appointed Fellow of the Ahmedabad Arts College, and has 
entered on her duties as a college tutor. It is not a little re- 
markable that in so conservative a country as India, where 
municipal school committees will not entrust the education 
of even little girls to women, a young woman is thus made the 
teacher of young men in college. 

Rochester is trying to introduce the family system inio the 
House of Refuge, viz.: in place of window-bars, iron-doors, and 
armed watchmen, nothing but the usual fastenings of every well- 
kept house. Each family consists of fifty boys under one master 
and matron, who, it is found, can be trusted in excursion parties 
with but a single guard. 

Carl Schurz has planned to spend the summer in Germany, at 
Villa Forsteck with his two daughters, where he intends to revise 
his memoirs. During his residence in Europe, he will gather ma- 
ternal in different European achieves for a comprehensive history 
of our late Civil War. 


If you need medicine it is not safe to delay. Take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla now. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 





The commencement exercises of the state normal college at 
Florence took place recently. 

The closing exercises of the Birmingham High School took place 
recently. 

At a meeting of the board of education of Talledega, May 30, 

Mr. J. 8. Graham was elected superintendent of the city schools. 
Mr Graham has held the position of assistant superintendent dur- 
ing the past term. The closing exercises of the public school have 
been held. 

The closing exercises of the Guntersville High School took 
place in May. For the past term the school has been under the 
control of Prof. Handley and Miss Austelle. 

The male and female college of Hartselle,presided over by Prof. 
A. A. McGregor, had its final examinations and commencement 
recently. 

The spring session of Attalla College has closed. 

The closing exercises of the Marion public schools took place 
recently. 

Gen. Lew. Wallace has sent regrets at not being able to be 
present at the Huntsville Female College commencement, to 
which he was invited. 

Hon. John M. Martin delivered an address recently at the 
Jacksonville State Normal School. 
Cross Plains. Jas. W. Wesson. 


CONNECTICUT. 
On account of the crowded condition of Stamford schools and 
the rapid growth of the place, a new eight-room building is to be 
erected soon. The building just finished in Franklyn street will 

















be used for the high school until a more suitable one can be pro- 
vided. 

There is much satisfaction throughout the entire community 
because Prin. Sanford of the Stamford High School has not accepted 
the position offered him in New Haven. This work at Stamford 
has been of the highest order. Those acquainted with the con- 
dition of the schools feel that Mr. Sanford’s services are needed, 
and have used all their influence to induce him to remain. 

Miss Nannie 8. Beckman who has taught the Mansfield Hollow 
school during the past year has been giving great satisfaction. 

Miss Annie Utley is in charge of the spring term of school at 


.Merrow. 


Miss Allie Frye, formerly teacher at Eagleville, is teaching at 
Mansfield Depot for the present. 

Fully 500 were present at the Fairfield county institute held 
recently at Bridgeport. The meeting was enthusiastic and profit- 
able. This institute is about one-half as large as the state associa- 
tion, and does good work. 

INDIANA. 

A convention of the county superintendents of the state will be 
held at Indianapolis June 26, 27, and 28. 

The institute instructors of the state will have a meeting at the 
state capital on June 28, called thither by state superintendent 
La Follette. 

The forty-ninth commencement of De Pauw University will 
occur June 21. This school is very prosperous. 


KANSAS. 


The museum of the State University is said to possess the finest 
mounted specimen of the American bison in existence. The work 
of mounting was performed by Prof. L. L. Dyche. 

The State Normal School at Emporia enrolls seven hundred and 
fifty students, the largest number in the history of the school. 

The boards of education in Abilene, Salina, and Junction City, 
each re-elected their superintendent of schools. Prof. A. V. 
Jewett, A. H. Owen, and George Winans are the fortunate gen- 
tlemen. 

The number of school-houses built in Kansas last year was 812. 

Peter McVicar, of Washburn College, has plans for a chapel to 
cost $20,000. The citizens of Topeka will contribute one-half of 
the amount, and the other half will be sought for among other 
friends of the college. 

Chapman and Enterprise are both building additions to their 
school-houses. 

Herington, which a year ago had 250 people, proposes to erect a 
$15,000 school building. 

At the last teachers’ examination in Ottawa county there were 
only four failures out of twenty appiicants. 

Of the 472 students of the State Agriculture College at Manhat- 
tan, 126 are natives of Kansas. 

Herington’s public schools closed recently with an extrava- 
ganza entertainment in the opera house. 

The faculty of the State University have accepted the challenge 
of the seniors to play a game of base ball some time before the 
close of the term. 

A. A. Stebbins, of the State University, and J. W. Baker, winners 
in the state oratorical contest have gone to Greencastle, Ind., to 
represent Kansas in the inter-state oratorical meeting. 

The Supt. of Sedgwick county issued fifteen common school 
certificates this year. Commencement exercises were held in 
Mulvane. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The closing exercises of the State Normal School at Plymouth 
took place June 8. The high school commencement took place 


June 7. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Some of the best work done in the evening schools of this state, 
during the past year, was that of the Newark Evening Drawing 
School. The closing exercises and an exhibition were recently 
held. The work of the classes in mechanical and architectual 
drawing was superior. President Hays awarded diplomas for 
three years’ work. 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia College, read a valua- 
ble paper before the Orange High School pupils and frieuds not 
jong since. 

Miss Margaret L. Bray, the new school trustee at Matawan has, 
declined to serve her term out. She has been a trustee for one 
year. 

Prof. Charles A. Young of Princeton, recently opened the 
Thomas lecture course at Richmond, Virginia, with a discourse 
on astronomy. 

The Blair bill is not desired by represenative teachers in New 
Jersey. 

Eatontown. State Correspondent. W. D. TYNDALL. 

The pupils of the Eastern Public School, East Orange, held their 
annual industrial exhibition June 9. 

Questions for the annual examination of the pupils of the 
Bergen county public schools have been issued by the county 
superintendent, Mr. John Terhune. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Circulars have been sent to all the teachers of the state, asking 
them to have their pupils prepare articles for an industrial exhibit 
to be made in Providence in October, at the time of the annual 
institute. It is believed that there will be a hearty response on 
the part of teachers and pupils. Epw. 8. McFzz. 

Commissioner of Public Schools T. B. Stockwell has just made 
the annual apportionment of $120,000 for the support of public 
schools in the state. By law, each town is obliged to raise a sum 
for the support of its own schools not less than the amount sup- 
plied by the state. As a rule, however, the town appropriations 
are much larger, those of last year amounting to nearly $486,000. 

8S. O. Myers, M. D., has been elected superintendent of schools 
in North Kingstown, to take the place of William C. Baker, 
resigned. 


Woonsocket is experimenting with the no-recess plan, and wil 
doubtiess adopt it before long in all the schools. 

A normal department is to be established at East Greenwich 
Academy at the beginning of the fall term. 

Active efforts are being made to have the meeting of the 
American Institute at Newport a great success. 

Wickford, R, I Epw. 8. MoFxzs, 
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TENNESSEE, 

The state educationa: work is moving on very smoothly. 

The Nashville Normal College, which has 114 Peabody scholar- 
ships (of 2 years length) is training many champions of school- 
room progress and the “new education.” Many of its students 
will return after their scholarships expire to take a higher 
course. 

There is a flourishing high school at Colliersville, presided over 
by Dr. G. W. Johnson. 

Much has been written of late, in regard to the removal of Car- 
son College, from Mossy Creek to Knoxville. This growing 
city knowing the worth of good educational institutions, of which 
it already boasts quite a number, offered liberal endowments ; 
but the friends of tne college raised such serious objections as to 
silence Knoxville’s propositions. 


VERMONT. 


The Windsor County Institute held in Springfield May 31, June 
land 2, was the best attended of any held in the state for some 
time—some 300 teachers were present. Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of 
Boston,delivered some good lectures and other successful teachers 
contributed to make the event interesting. Mrs. Julia M. Irwey 
teacher of methods at Rutiand was listened to with close attention 
while reading her papers on primary work in number and reading. 
A spelling match conducted by Dr. Mowry was an enjoyable 
feature, and disclosed some defects in our teachers’ spelling. 
Prof. H. M. Willard’s paper on some needs of our common school 
system was a good exposition of our lack of system. 

A suggestion has been made that the annual school meeting 
occur in June instead of the last Tuesday in March. Thisisa 
reform which ought to be inaugurated. 

Work on the new Black River Academy building at Ludlow is 
going rapidly forward, and it will be ready for use in the fall. It 
will be the finest of its kind in the state. 

Mr. Hayward,of West Acton, Mass., takes the place of Mr. 
Tibbetts as principal of the Waterbury graded schools. The latter 
has entered the University of Vermont to study medicine. 

Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The annual excursion of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
took place June 9. 





The fourth annual exhibition of the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute was held June 14. 





The following resolution was introduced in the board of educa- 
tion at its last meeting by Commissioner Lummis : 


Resolved. That the committee on the course of study be in- 
structed to consider and report to the board before the end of the 
poenat year what changes, if any, are desirable in the school sys- 

m in respect to the course of study, methods of examination, 
and determination of merit of teachers and pupils, size of primary 
classes, provision for the excess of uates from the grammar 
schools who are unable to obtain admission to the two colleges on 
account of insufficient room, or for other reasons, and in respect 
to other important its in relation to the system which they 
deem im t. r the pw of making full inquiry, the 
committee may send one or more of the assistant superintendents 
to other cities, and incur such expense as may be necessary for 
such purpose, not exceeding the sum of $500. 


The resolution was tabled. 





A NEW SOCIETY FORMED. 


The following circular was privately sent to a number of leading 
men and women in this city: 

It is proposed to organize a society to reform abuses in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City. Your interest and co-operation. are 
earnestly desired. If you will give the enclosed clippings your 
careful consideration, the urgent need for reform be mani- 
fest. The testimony given in these letters is the more reliable, in 
this, it is furnished by women of high character and attainment, 
who have themselves for many years — in the very schools 
whose needs ter. now desire to make public. The plans for the 
organization of the proposed society are not yet matured. It is 
hoped you will aid the work by suggestions of methods. 


The plan received not only the sanction of men and women out- 
side the school department, but was approved and pushed along 
by scores of the teachers paid by the board of education. These 
teachers said, when the proposition was made to found a School 
Reform Society : 

“Yes, we will cooperate. We are part of the system, and we 
know of the existence of these evils. We will join with you, and 
by so doing we will help prove to the great mass of people who 
never go in a class room, and who see the schools superficially— 
when they see at all—that there are indeed gross wrongs and dan- 
gerous methods in this magnificent department, so boldly declared 
to be ‘ the best in the country.’” . 

And so the movement was started from both within and without 
the school buildings. Teachers went about day after day when 
their school work was over and talked with men and women 
whose assistance would be valuable in securing reform. The call 
was signed by Felix Adler, Howard Crosby, Kate V. Thompson 
who 5 years ago wasa primary department teacher, and because she 
could not stand the wrongs she saw, gave up her place and 
entered a private school). Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Eunice M. 
Dana, Abraham Jacobi, M.D., Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, Annie 
C. Brown, Richard H. Derby, M.D., Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Daly, 
the Rev. Robert Collyer, Prof. J.8. Newberry, Horace White, D. 
B. St. John Roosa, M.D., the Rev. William S. Rainsford, and Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. 

Among thcse who accepted the invitation to become founders 
of the reform association and who wrote letters and worked for 
the cause are: Prof. Jerome Allen, Ph.D., Miss Susan van 
Amringe, once a public school teacher, and now a private school 
principal; Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, a sister of President Taylor of 
Vassar College; Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. A. W. Rollins, the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, the Rey. R. 8. McArthur, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, E. H. Boyer, principal of grammar school No. ?; Julia 
Thomas, of the Health Protective Association, Jane A. Denton, 
for ten years a grammar school vice-principal, and for eighteen 
years in the system; Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of the Industrial Training School at University Place, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Bishop Potter, Mary E. Avery, of the Cen- 
tury, Dr. Cyrus Edson, J. B. Fry, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Rev. 
Heber Newton, Dr. Foidyce Barker, and over one hundred others 














The meeting for organization, was held June 9, at the 
home of Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, 17 East Thirty-eight 
street. There were about 125 persons present. Mrs. Wood 
called the assemblage to order, and the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy Communion, was 
chosen chairman. He said that the meeting was to improve, not 
to destroy the public school system, and declared that a full dis- 
cussion of the subject would so complete the arousing of the pub- 
lic mind, that the society would be backed by a power which would 
command respect in the office of the mayor, where seven new 
school commissioners are to be appointed this fall, and in the of- 
fice of the board of education, where reform legislation must be 
begun. 

Dr. Felix Adler was introduced. He described some of the 
evils of our system, and then suggested that the suciety demand 
the appointment of an expert commission to investigate the 
schools. 

“ Our schools,’ he declared, “ are not up to the demands of the 
times. Even the primary departments are not what they should 
be. The teaching talent is not adequately supplied,and the primal 
condition of any school system is good teaching talent.” 

He related a conversation he had with Mayor Hewitt, and said 
that the mayor, ‘himself a teacher and himself an example of 
reform,” was thoroughly alive to the importance of the subject, 
and had agreed that the advisable policy to adopt, was the ap- 
pointment of a commission of competent educators to examine 
the entire school system, and to report upon what should be done 
to root out the evils. 

“ Consequently,” concluded Prof. Adler, “ I suggest that one of 
the first things done by this society, be the preparation of a peti- 
tion asking for a commission to investigate the schools. ’ 

Miss Kate V. Thompson told about the primary schools, and the 
way the children are packed into small, badly lighted, and badly 
ventilated rooms. . 

Miss Thompson spoke of many other of the known wrongs in 
the primary schools, and was applauded generously. Prof. 
Jerome Allen took up the same’subject, and from the point of 
view of a professional educator, discussed the question largely, 
ashe did in a long interview in The Sun last week, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Carolina B. Le Row, School Superintendent Fitch 
of London, who is here on a visit, and Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood 
also spoke. . 

Miss Jane A. Denton read a review of the work accomplished 
by the Public Education Assomation of Philadelphia. This 
society was started in 1881, when Philadelphia woke up to the fact 
that her school system was not “the best in the country.” In its 
seven years it has helped in revolutionizing the condition of the 
schools there which, in 1881, was similar to the condition of the 
New York schools now. 

After Miss Denton had finished a motion was carricd declaring 
that those present, and those who accepted the invitation to be 
present, be constituted the charter members of the society. Then 
to draft a constitution and by-laws this committee was appointed : 
Howard Crosby, Henry Mottet, Frances Fisher Wood, Jane A. 
Denton, Kate V. Thompson, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 

It was, moved that the board of education severally and indi- 
vidually be invited to join the society. The mover of the motion 
hadn’t got into his seat before there was a chorus of noes from all 
parts of the room, and principal E. H. Boyer was on his feet to 
oppose the suggestion. He said the commissioners had had plenty 
of opportunity to find out whether the charge is true that evils 
exist in the syystem which they say is the best in “ the country; 
that the commissioners as a body did not seem willing to do any- 
thing, and that hence their presence was not needed. Chairman 
Mottet criticised the idea also, and the motion was laid on the 
table under a pile of Supt. Jasper’s hated ‘* Manuals.” 

The society met on Thursday, June 14, at 8 P.M., in the parish 
hall of the Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth ayenue and 
Twentieth street. The constitution and by-laws were then 
adopted. A full report of this meeting will appear next ;week. 





The college for the training of teachers, 9 University Place, has 
done excellent work during the past year. Its closing exercises 
on the 14th were largely attended and showed great interest of the 
public in this school. A fuller report of what was done will be 
found in our columns, next week. 





The first commencement of the free school of stenography and 
type-writing for women, conducted by the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, took place June 7. The school was 
started last September, and has been very successful. Prof. W. 
L. Mason is the principal. 

The members of Lafayette Post 140, G. A. R., presented a flag to 
the College of the City of New York. The president and members 
of the board of education were present. The flag was presented 
by Commander Floyd Clarkson, and accepted by President Webb 
of the college. Addresses were made by President Simmons, Rev. 
Dr. Paxton, and Gen. Bussey, and patriotic songs were sung. 





Mr. J. A. Grammill, a subscriber of Santa Marie, Santa Barbara 
county, Cal., says: “‘ We rarely find communications from Califor- 
nia teachers. I suppose because we unconsciously fall into the 
way of thinking that our distance covers us from active participa- 
tion in the missionary branch of the business in California, in pre- 
paring grandly for the National Teachers’ Association this sum- 
mer.” 





SUMMER HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


The JouRNALI-has taken a lively interest in pointing out 
places easy of access in the country suitable for resort in 
the summer. In order to ascertain more definitely concern - 
ing the mountainous resorts, reporters were sent along the 
Erie, the Ontario and Western, the Lake Shore and Cats- 
kill Railroads. The names of proprietors of boarding 
houses and the terms were given. This resulted in placing 
thousands of teachers in charming country homes; this 
was especially true of the upper Catskill region. We have 
visited ourselves the Sullivan county region several times 
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and reported concerning it, and many teachers have gone 
thither. Within afew years the railroads have seen the 
teacher-element has become important among their buyers 
of tickets and they have issued handsome volumes giving 
full information relative to the resorts on their lines. Let 
teachers get the volume issued by the Erie, the Ontario 
and Western, and the West Shore railroads, which are free 
at the offices, or sent by mail for 4 cents in postage. In 
these there is a large list to select from. A residence in 
a mountainous district for two months will have a great 
bearing on the future health and usefulness of the teacher. 
Delightful places to spend the summer are found in Sulli- 
yan county, New York--the south western side of the grand 
Catskill region. This is easily reached by the Ontario and 
Western Railroad. Liberty, Delhi, Walton, Monticello 
are but a few of the towns in this country of hills, moun- 
tains, brooks, rivers, and lakes. We have spent several 
seasons here and know it is full of rest and health. Last 
year more than 8,000 persons summered in Sullivan 
county ; it is the beginning of a great tide that is setting 
towards these charming retreats. 





ane 


MORE TIME FOR PRIZE STORY WRITERS.—An urgent re- 
quest has come from many principals and teachers that the 
awarding of prizes for this offer postponed until after 
September next, as so many — are full of preparations 
for closing examinations and exercises, and therefore not 
able to give proper time to writing. We appreciate these 
reasons, and have decided to extend the time for writing 
until September. The stories which have already been re- 
ceived in competition for the prizes, as well as all that will 
be received wd the summer months, will be placed on 
file, and have their proper consideration in September. In 
the meantime, tell all your friends about these prize offers, 
to rouse the boys and girls to write good stories and obtain 
handsome prizes for them. In the September number of 
TREASURE-TROVE the prize offers and conditions as given 
in May number will be repeated, and we trust there will be 
thousands of bright boys and girls who will take an active 
interest in sending stories for competition. 


LETTERS. 


79. Ir TAKES TIME TO COMMUNICATE MoTion.—Upon the 
the forefinger of the left hand put a common calling card. 











¥e of 
pon 
the card put a five cent piece. With the nail of the middle finger 
of the right hand, give a sudden snap to the card. If the work is 
skillfully done, the card flies away, and the coin is left resting u 
on the finger, Why? Let the pupils try this experiment until 
they can perfectly succeed. 


The above caption is faise in theory and in practice, and 
is very misleading. The bright pupil, who thinks, at once 
asks, “ If it takes time to communicate motion, why did the 
card immediately start as soon as it was struck ?”’ The coin 
did not start because it was not struck. The fact is, and 
every experiment leads to the same result if fully inter- 
preted, the instant an unbalanced force acts on a body at 

rest, its motion begins. No interval of time whatever 
elapses. The question of how much motion in a given time, 
depends upon the mass to be moved and the magnitude of 
the unbalanced force. 

By the way, how many have a clear idea of what an “ un- 
balanced force ”’ is ? C. M. WooDWARD. 

Manual Training School, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


80. QUOTATIONS.—Give authors of following quotations : 
1. Praise God, creatures of earth, for merci ed with secrecy, 
2. In Cupid's co! she had spent sweet days, alovely graduate. 
8. Because right is right, to follow right were iom in the 
scorn of uence. 
4, The path o wer is steep and rough. 
pests above. 

5. Not wholly can the heart unlearn 
‘ That —— of its —— —., 

pers y as coin co invent 
p Wi out the of love. 
7. Evil minds change good to their own nature. E. M. K. 


Will some of our readers answer ? 


81. AN EXCEPTION TAKEN.—In the JOURNAL of March 81, 
J. W. Redway, in his “Geographical Errors Corrected’: 
gives the following : 

“It is now admitted by all students of YT that the theory 
of an earth with a interior surrounded by's solid crust fe un 
tenable. The earth in its relation to the laws of gravitation, be- 

a liquid surrounded by a thin 
however, that this view 
ted interior. On the con 


heated interior is accord with the laws of gravitation. t 

liquefaction hy pressure, and the enormous 

ure of the outer parts 0 earth prevents the heated interior 
taking a liquid form.” 


While not intending to thoroughly discuss the condition 
of the earth’s interior, nor advance any of the several argu- 
a in favor of its liquidity, I take exception to two 
points. 

First: That all students of geology admit the theory of 
an earth with a liquid interior surrounded by a solid 
crust to be untenable. 

Second: That the pressure of matter nearer the surface 
necessarily prevents the existence of a liquid state in the 
interior. 

As to the first: I advance the following few of many quo- 
tations, as sufficient proof that not only not all but not the 
leading geologists have considered such a theory untenable. 

Agassiz ;—‘‘ The earliest strata are pierced with numer- 


ous funnels, which were outlets for the fierce floods be- 
heath,”’ 





Speaking of mountains: “‘ When the crust of the earth 
was so thin that the heated masses within easily broke | 
through it, they were not thrown to so great a height and 


formed comparatively low elevations. But in later times 
when young, vigorous giants forced their way out from 
their fiery prison-house, the crust of the earth was much 
thicker.” 

Dana :—“ At a depth of about 80 miles the temperature 
would be about 8 ,000° F. or that of the fusing point of iron. 
Since, however, the fusing temperature of any substance 
increases with the pressure, the depth required before a 
metal like iron would be found in a melted state would be 
much greater than this.” 

“Such fractures of the crust of the earth must have de- 
scended to some seat of fires or liquid rocks. Whatever 
cause was sufficient to break through the fire-region below 
would have sufficed to press out the liquid-rock from be. 
neath.” 

Speaking of geosynclinal folds :—‘“‘If the lower surface 
of the crust had dipped down this much into the plastic- 
layer that was beneath it, it would have been actually 
melted off.” 

As to the second :—At the surface of the earth is the great- 
est attraction,—that is, bodies attain their greatest weight— 
but no external pressure (atmosphere not considered). 

At the center of the earth there is neither attraction nor 
pressure. 

Passing, then, from the surface toward the center the 
weight of matter constantly diminishes; but at first this 
decrease is vastly over-balanced by the pressure of the su- 
perincumbent mass, which would tend to prevent liquefac- 
tion. Since there is no pressure at the center, however, 
there must be a line at which the pressure not only ceases 
to increase, but beyond which both weight and pressure de- 
crease ; and consequently another limit, since the presence 
of great heat is admitted, where a liquid state is not only 
possible but a necessary consequence. 

Pressure, therefore, instead of preventing liquefaction, 
only places the limit of solid crust ata greater depth per- 
haps than that generally supposed, as stated by Dana, thus 
accounting for the stability of the earth, and its acting 
“like a solid body.” J. H. HULSART. 


82. SPELLING.—Give some devices for hearing a spelling lesson. 
ACHER. 


Having selected ten or fifteen words let your pupils find 
out from the dictionary all they can, and then use the words 
in sentences of their own construction. In recitation have 
them read the sentences, the teacher correcting, then pro- 
nounce the words to be sure they pronounce correctly. 
Have them go to the board and one-half the class give writ- 
ten definitions the other half synonymous terms. In their 
weekly compositions have pupils use as many new words as 
they can with good effect. This method will interest al- 
most any class. M. EMMA GUTHRIE. 


ae 
Oe 


QUESTIONS. 








61. In a scrap of a paper were given six historical conun- 
drums, but the statement was made that about forty of 
them were published in some educational paper. Can you 
give 4, some information concerning them? These are 

e : 


1. Shrewd and miserly, witty and wise, 

He drew down fame by a string from the skies. 
Amid many a nation and peril he strayed, 
Saved once by a compass and once by a maid. 
Gold, armor, and retinue, all could not save: 
His mighty discovery was turned to a grave. 
He wrote the words in a fiery hour, 

That freed the nation from foreign power. 
He read a great poem before a great fight, 

He eiimbed up a cliff and died on the height. 
He canned up words, he gave speech wings ; 
A glorious light from his arches springs. 


You have now an idea of what I mean. Could you tell 
me where the others may be found? Hoping to hear from 
you as soon as ible. 

Marion, 8. C. PRINCIPAL M. A. GRUBER. 


64. Give the name of a book or series of books best 
adapted to the p ve study of Scandanavian, and 
where they can be obtained. A NEw SUBSCRIBER. 

65. What is the best method of dra ? Ido not see 
how I can teach a large class to draw m objects. I 
would like to know how the best schools conduct such 
exercises, and if the pupils use drawing books or practi 


2. 
38. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


a| paper. J. 


67. What rivers of the United States are noted for their 
beautiful scenery ? 


68. What is the capital of Montana? What noted scen- 
ery in the State of California ? 


69. In the State of Califo: which one of the following 
industries is the most productive ? ,» manufactur- 
ing, stock-raising, or agriculture ? 


70. What states are largely engaged in mining ? 

71. Is there any authority for “you was” and “he 
don’t ’’? R. M. 
72. What is the difference between waterfalls, cascades, 
and cataracts ? N. J. TEACHER. 


73. Where did the al; ary 4 
74. New York is the “ ” state. Will you 
ease give me the fictitious names of the following states ? 


ode , Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
To K 


Alabama, Ohio, wa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, ota, California, Colorado, ee ee 


75. Is the Colossus of Rhodes now standing? If not, 

what became of it ? W. B. 
ee Fe et to be un- 
far, only trouble he given me is 


|or is very slow. I 
| tion as he should, in a sentence. 


asking all sorts of questions at unseasonable times. I 
think I can win him by kindness. What should be done 
with such a “ professional” bad boy? His sister told me 
that the former teacher used to scold him, but that she 
didn’t scold him half enough. 

Then I have a little German boy who reads like this: 
“ T—see—a—man,”’ What shall Ido with him! I havea 
little girl whom it is almost impossible to get to answer in 
a complete sentence. The last day I tried her she made 
two complete answers without much urging. But I have 
one scholar, a boy about 14, who either doesn’t like to study, 
I can hardly get him to answer a ques- 
He cannot seem to un- 
derstand fractions, or rather he don’t seem to understand 
well enough to work on fast. 

How much ought a teacher to accomplish in a three 
months’ term ? IMOGENE COFFEY. 


REPORTS. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RHODE ISLAND BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, 1888, Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 

The members of the board congratulated themselves on the in- 
jin y 3 thorougeness in the enforcement of the provisions of the 
a 








truant law. Those children to whom it will in the main apply, 
are, for the —~ pegs) of a class most needing the boon of public 
education, and who if allowed to remain in ignorance and lawless 


idleness, wil! become a source of peril to society. There was a 
great falling off in attendance nee the year on account of the 
unusual amount of sickness throughout the state. The attend- 
ance was somewhat less than it would otherwise have been, 
and also on account of the failure of the officials in some towns to 
enforce compulsory law. The number of ungraded schools was 
diminished by seven, while the-graded schools were increased b 
thirty-two. is shows that the movement of the population 
stil from the farms and rural sections of the state to the centers 
and that the advantages of education are being curtailed for those 
who remain ; for it seldom happens that when a district becomes 


80 8) ly settled as to be no longer able to maintain a school 
that there are no childreh left there: hence those who remain 
must go two or three miles to schools or be deprived of school ad- 
vantages. e increase in wages of $2.82 per month for males 
and $0.53 for females is due quite Jargely to the effects on the 
smaller towns of the increased state appropriation. Commissioner 
Stockwell is gratified to find that the supervision both of the day 
and evening schools bas improved, causing a marked increase of 
the efficiency of the schools. In reference to evening schools he 


says: “ The first question as to the proper personnel of the even- 
ing school 1s pretty well settled: it should consist only of those 
who do not attend, and are not liable to attem# the day school. 
The only element in doubt here is whether children under fifteen 
years of age, even if exempt from attendance at a day school, 
should be permitted to enter. My own opinion, at present, is that 
they should not; believing, as I do, that sound health is even more 
important than sound learning, and knowing that a child under 


fifteen, after aday’s confinement and labor in any store, shop, or 
factory, has no vitality or force to expend in evening study, 
Such children will, if our laws are properly enforced, have ac- 
qui a good elementary education by that time, sufficient for 


all their ordinary needs, and for the next three years their atten- 
tion should he directed more particularly to the building up of a 
= | vigorous physique, letting the Jibrary and newspaper do 
what they can to meet their intellectual cravings. After that 
period has , they will be in a condition to wisely employ a 
part of their evening time in regular and systematic — 4 
Normal graduates are more pepecally employed to teach in dis- 
trict and ungraded schools and the result is better classification 
and more approved methods, with greater economy of time and 
labor. The number of children attending public schools 
was 42,798 : Catholic schools, 6,852 ; select schools,1,742: not attend- 
ing any school, 11,804; number of graded schools, 641; ungraded 
schools, 242. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION. By Charles Woodward 
Hutson. New York: John B. Alden. 


To day the secrets of prehistoric humanity lie beneath the sur- 
faces 0} language and arenetesy. We gaze into the depths and 
see the objects lying along the bottom, but we do not all see alike. 
Perhaps we are yet not acquainted with the media through which 
we look, Whether we are contented or not to take as final the 
present conclusions of any one of the various schools of archgeolo- 

ists, it remains that the facts or data are intensely interestin. 

‘ouching the origin of man, it is probable that we shall never be 
able to determine from the Bible or from ethnology whether all 
men sprang from one pair or from many; and salvation does not de- 

nd upon a decision. Whether, with the Duke of Argyll, we believe 

umanity to have retro; asaresult of the Fall: whether, with 
the Jews of the Talmud and Book of Zohar, we suppose that man 
was created first as a beast, and after ages received the spirit b 
the breath of God; or whether we hold man to be the result 
of natural selection and survival of the fittest acting as forces 
upon some protoplasmic blobs of jelly, we shall never get beyond 
conjecture. uestions Professor Hutson has igno as vain 
and profitiess. In little volume of some two hundred pages he 
has succeeded in condensing and including more learning, philo- 
sophic thought, and curious and significant data than it has been 
our fortune to behold these many days. His object is to take up 
prehistoric ages of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Hittites, Phoeni- 
cians, Hebrews, Ass ‘eutons, Etruscans, Hellenes, Kelts, 
Hindus, Chinese, Slavs, etc.; and, broad as seems the field, he has 
not contented himself with easy and vague generalizations, bu 
by a concise and compact style, has been able to introduce a grea 
number of data. Small as this book is, we can ny A trust our- 
selves to express our sense of its value, lest we seem to exagger- 
ate. For our own part we could wish it were supplied wit 
or two maps, some stemmata,and a general tabulated analy- 
sis of the argument. Then, as a handbook of present-day archs- 
ology, it would be complete and without a peer. 


one 


REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 1887. 
This is the last report of ex-Superintendent A. P. Stone, whose 
ation took et April 1, 1888. Besides the usual school sta- 
ics, the report contains practical articles on school-house 
architecture, and manual training. Special suggestions are mads 
in to the suitable position and arrangement of buildings, 
situation and size of windows are carefully indicated. 
of windows must come as near as ble 
. The most useful light for a scholar’s purpose is 
rikes his desk at something neararightangle. The 
light is better when the windows are grouped, and at the left, and 
the size of the windows collectively should equal at least one-sixth 
of the floor .” The manual training department introduces 
drawing, , and the oo of practical mechanics; The sew- 
classes in Grade IV go as far as hemming during the first term, 
wr the second, and making a pillow slip during the 
third. grade V they learn to gather, baste gathers, and make 
an apron in the first term, to stitch a seam, fold, feil, cut stitch, 
cross stitch, and feather ho, i the second, and finish 


the year's 
work by drawing of all kinds. 


students in grade V, who there 
complete the study of sewing, learn to make puttonneles, to cut 
——. 2S cut cloth by pattern. It will be seen that this 
course ers the essentials in a practical knowledge of sewing. 
The workin the manual training school and the outfits nec 
are com forth. The following fundamental rules in 
mec are given: 1. Measure accurately, ——s 
plan. 2. Make perfect lines. 3, With rapid-cutting tools wor' 
as near to lines as can be done with safety. 4. With fine-cutting 
tools work ex to line. Problems are given, with specific 
directions in to the use of the tools employed, and pupils 
learn to make boxes, rules, and geometric figures. 
The adoption of free text-books has proved to be an excellent 
plan, and = care is taken of the books. The table of text-book 
that the cost per pupil is seventy-nine cents and 
The outlook for school is, in every respect, 
. Thomas M., Balliet assumed the office of super- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE HoLy LAND AND THE BIBLE. A Book of Scripture 
Illustrations Gathered in Palestine. By Cunningham 
Geike, D.D. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 656 
pp. $1.25. Postage, 28 cents. 


Although many at the a day, visit the Holy Land 
and see for themselves, still, the greater part of the world 
are obliged to view the sacred scenes through the + ta of 
another. As this is the case, a oe book, descriptive of 
its hills, valleys, rivers, lakes, plains and uplands, plants, 
animals, skies, soil, and above all, from the pictures of an- 
cient times, the daily life of its —— ;—all these, given to 
the reader, in a pleasant and attractive manner , as is done 
in this volume, makes it a most valuable one. Dr. Geike’s 
aim in preparing this work, has been different from that of 
nearly every other author upon Palestine, as he designed 
to illustrate Scripture texts from these natural sources, 
throwing light upon its constantly recurring Oriental im- 
agery and local allusions, thus revealing the exact mean- 
ing of words and phrases, which oherwive would not be 
rfectly understood, To add interest to the pen descrip- 
ions, given by Dr. Geike, are over two hun illustra- 
tions, most of them full page. These illustrations have 
been taken gap oy 2 from the celebrated German work 
on Palestine, by Dr. George Ebers. A beautifully prepared 
map accompanies this volume, journey Palestine, Modern 





Jerusalem and environs, the Journeyings of Christ, and 
Canaan, as divided amens the Twelve Tribes of Israel. 
This volume, by so well known and justly celebrated a 
writer as Dr, Geike, will be read with pleasure by young 
and old, on account of its great freshness, extended infor- 
mation, and charming descriptions given in connection 
with Scripture texts. , 


BEFORE THE CURFEW. And Other Poems, Chiefly Occa- 
sional. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 109 pp. $1.00. 


This very tastefully bound volume, a companion to 
‘* Heartsease and Rue,” is com of poems, written by 
Dr. Holmes during the past eight years. The poems of Dr. 
Holmes are too i known and admired to need comment 
at any time, but these later ones seem to contain even more 
wit, pathos, freshness and fitness, than previous ones. 
“The Old Tune,—Thirty-sixth Variation”’ is an index to 
the poet’s warm and Loving potame, and reminds the reader 
of the well remembered, ‘‘ We aretwenty to-night.” There 
are thirty-seven longer and shorter poems in this collection, 
and each one is a gem. 


e Rout- 


WALKS IN PARIs. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Geo 
ndon 


ledge & Sons. New York: 9 Lafayette Place. 
and Glasgow. 532 pp. $3.00 


The hard and persistent work of two years, has resulted 

in the presentation to the public, bn bg Hare, of the two 
very interesting and important books, ‘‘ Days near Paris,” 
and‘ Walks in Paris.’’ Inthe present volume, the descri 
tions are original, while the numerous citations from Frenc 
writers of history or memoirs, in illustration of the vari- 
ous historical edifices that still remain, have been trans- 
lated into English, and contain most valuable information 
ae the France of pre-revolutionary times. An In- 
troduction of some length tells of the attractions of Paris,— 
sar emer: of Parisian life,—nomenciature of Paris.—re- 
igion at Paris,—influence of Paris, and “useful informa- 
tion’’ in regard to arrival, hotels, restaurants, cabs, omni- 
buses, theaters, etc. Ten chapters follow, among which 
are found the following: ‘‘ The Tuileries and the Louvre,” 
—‘‘ In Old Paris,’’--“‘ The Islands in the Seine,””—‘‘ Chiefly 
in the Faubourg St. Marcel,’””—‘‘ The University—Le Quar- 
tier-Latin,’’—“‘ The Faubourg St. Germain,’’—“‘ Luxurious 
Modern Paris,”—and “Industrious Modern Paris.” It is 
the author’s decision, that however long a stay be made in 
Paris, there will always remain something to be discovered. 
All tastes may. be satisfied, all pleasures satiated, and to 
the lovers of historic reminiscence its interest is absolutely 
inexhaustible. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MORALITY; or Ethical Prin- 
ciples Discussed and Applied. By Ezekiel Gilman Rob- 
inson, D.D., LL.D. Silver, Rogers & Co., Publishers, 50 

Bromfield Street, Boston. 252 pp. 


At no time in the history of human thought has so much 
been written concerning ethics, as duri e past two de- 
cades. Since Professor Sedgwick published “Methods 
of Ethics” in 1874, and since Herbert Spencer gave to the 
world his “ Data of Ethics,’’ in 1878, volume has followed 
volume in quick succession, each author advocating new 
views, according to the vision from his standpoint. No 
question to-day is more important, than “ at is the 
standard of rig t?” It will be many years probably be- 
fore there will be any substantial agreement among those 
who attempt to answer this question. The author of this 
book discusses the subject from a Christian standpoint. 
It is not necessary, then, to say that he opposes Herbert 
Spencer, and yet it is true that he does not e with many 

ristian theists. The clearness of his judgment is seen 
in declaring that ‘‘no questions in the whole range of eth- 
ical discussions are so fundamental as those of conscience 
and the ultimate ground of moral obligation.” He does 
not consider the terms moral science and moral philosoph 
seenyesee. The first decides what conduct is right, can 
the second why itis right. But he does use the terms eth- 
ics and morals as having thesame meaning. Theclearness 
of the author and the satisfactory character of the book, 
is seen in the preliminary chapter. Throughout the work 
there is the evidence of a candid mind, a clear thinker, an 
honest Christian, and a progressive scholar. The time has 
come when teachers should study both the science and phil- 
osophy of morals more thoroughly than they have done in 
the past. Thic book will greatly help those interested in 
this subject. < 


PRIMEVAL MAN. By G. D. Lind, M. D. TIlustrated. 

Chicago: T. 8. Denison, Publisher. 118 pp. 

It is the opinion of the author of this volume, that the 
ideas of uncivilized people on the subject of primeval man 
take the pes name of myths, and under the topic of 
“Tdeas of Various Nations Concerning Man’s O ’ th 
author has presented the Greek Myth,—the Anc ent Pe 
sian Account,—The Hindoo Stories,—According to 
Northmen,—The Chinese Myth, and American and other 
Myths. Other subjects, in this order, are Scientific Theories 
of Man’s ene ota Doctrines of the of 
J 


~—The Antiquity of —Life of Prehistoric ani 


e 
T- 
the | th 


The Da of History. Many very important points 
are disc Dr. Lind’ which will be igiprediated, fully, 
by the thoughttul reader. 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. With Illustrations. Vol. V. Bile to Brave. 
New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. Cloth, 40 cents. 


This fifth volume of the Manifold Cyclopedia, more than 
sustains the good reputation of the previous numbers, this 
one being aperiely full in its voca , while the entire 
workmanship, both literary and mechanical are of a high 
grade. These volumes are being published at intervals of 
about one month, and their very cheap rates places the Cy- 
clopedia within the reach of all who ever use such a wor 
At the opening of the volume is found a scheme of sound 
symbols for the pronunciation of words, and a list of ab- 
breviations used. The next volume of the Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia will be welcomed. 


FAMILIAR ANIMALS AND THEIR WILD KINDRED. For the 
Third Reader Class, By John Monteith, M. A. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 208 
pp. By mail, 58 cents. 


McGuffey’s Natural History Readers are designed to 
furnish supplementary reading which, from their field of 
study, always fresh, interesting and attractive to 
children. This book, prepared for the third reader grade. 
is profusely illustrated, including portraits of many well 
known animals. Lists of words for spelling, diacritical 
marks, definitions, and paragraph numbers, are dispensed 
with, and the child is at once introduced into the form, 
style, and method of the literature of books. No subject 
is more attractive to children, than animal life, and given 
as it is in this reader, the interest of a child is aroused at 
once, and he is led to observe, discern, compare and think 
for himself. The illustrations are fine, and add greatly to 
the charm of the stories they represent. Much informa- 
tion of value on the subject of natural history, can be 
gained by pupils who use such a volume as the present 
one, whether in school or at home. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE CeesARs. By William Ralph 
Inge, M. A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 6 
pp. $1.25. 

This essay obtained the “‘ Hare Prize,” at Cambridge in 
1886, and is now published with a few alterations and cor- 
rections, but nearly in its original form. Thanks to the 
labors of eminent scholars, we can picture to ourselves 
many scenes of Roman life, with as much clearness and 
accuracy, as those which we see around us. Dress, furni- 
ture, libraries, and banquets, are described with minute- 
ness. the circumstances connected with family life, 
ceremonies, buildings, both public and private, are all de- 
scribed with accuracy and exhaustiveness. Within the 
the limits of 276 pages, it is obviously impossible to tell all 
that is known concern Rome under the Cesars; but 
the author has the happy faculty of telling much in a little 
space, without sacrificing the charm of style. First in the 
volume, Religion, Philosophy and Morality are treated. 
Then follows a short chaptér on the Influence of Imperial- 
ism ; Literature and Art are next considered, after which 

man Society is analyzed into its component parts. 

Then, descending more into detail, the life of the individ- 

ual is described, and the ordinary course of a man’s 

career from the cradle to the grave is depicted. Public 
amusements form the subject of a chapter in the book 
with a consideration of the luxuries of the wealthy classes. 

The style is simple, the descriptions interesting, the facts 

well authenticated, the subjects admirably grouped, and 

the whole work written in such a manner as to afford in- 
terest and information for young and old. 


THE SEMINARY METHOD OF ORIGINAL STUDY IN THE HiIs- 
TORICAL ScIENCES. Illustrated from Church History. 
By Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D (Leipzig), New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 125 pp. $1.00. 

The “Semi Method” has ye out of the exper- 
iences of a practical teacher ; it is hey og primarily for 
students, and its object is to conve them a certain 
fund of information, which is needed before the original 
study can be entered upon. To supply the want of minute 
instruction, until the author has designed and prepared 
this volume. The “ Historical Sciences” are those into 
which history enters as an integral part, as for instance, 
political economy ; since ee | of its problems cannot be 
answered until long lines of historical investigation have 
been pursued ; bimetallism, also, 1 demand many stud- 
ies as to the historical relations of gold and silver. Fol- 
lowing an introduction, which shows the range of origi- 
nal study, and the necessity to Americans of an indepen- 
dent grasp of history, is the discussion of what history is, 
its causes, effects, and prophetic office. Chapter II. treats 
of the Historical Seminary, giving the general histories of 
the church, their use, benefits of study, with the origin of 
the ‘‘Seminary,” its definitions and methods of instruc- 
tion. Other important points discussed in this volume, 
are, The Nec Preparation for seminary study, The 
Method of O Study, Detailed. Examples, The Place 
of Original Study of History in a Theological Seminary, 
and the uses and limits of the method in colleges. A su 
ordinate aim with the author, has been to do something to 
elevate the standard of scholarship in our theological semi- 
naries, as it is his conviction that they need to press for- 
ward with other university departments, in perfectin 
their methods, and advancing the character of the wor 
they secure from their students. 


ROGER ASCHAM, THE SCHOOLMASTER. Written between 
1563-8. Posthumously published. First Edition, 1570; 
Collated with the Second Edition, 1572. Edited = Ed- 
ward Arber, F. S. A. Boston: Willard Small. 317 pp. 
This quaint old book has been read with deep interest by 

many generations of schoolmasters. Its author, the tutor 

of Queen Elizabeth, and thefriend of Mary Queen of Scots, 
was an educational thinker far in advance of histime. He 
was among the very first, after the revival of learning, to 
grasp the true meaning of that much misunderstood word 

—education. For 

schoolmaster, was that of e—a veritable child- 

driver. Ascham was not a pedagogue, nor was he even, 
according as we understand that word, a schoo ter,— 
he.was more—a teacher. His relation with Elizabeth, and 

een of Scots, was that of companion, not tutor. 

He. Greek with —- and discussed with her, in a 

most delightful manner, the works of the most famous au- 

ors. beth treated him as poor eben tm] 
to the sacred circle of nobles and lords * she gathered 
around her. It was er these circumstances that he 

“Schoolmaster.”’ It.is impossible to de- 
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equaled by its ctiginalt , whileits suggestions peactning 
the “ Brynging pof Youth” contain many thoughts o' 

great benefit to modern teachers. The work is reproduced 
— as Ascham wrote it, even to the “ren | and the 
use of letters, v being used for u, and é for j. e cannot 
help thinking that it would have been better to have tians- 
lated the book into good modern English. Wecan see g00d 
reason why Chaucer and Spencer cannot be thus reprinted, 
but it is certain that if Ascham’s work had been trans- 
formed into our idiomatic tongue it would have been more 
acceptable to ordinary ¢ of ers,—but we thank 
the publisher that we have it as it is, with all of its old- 
fashioned modes of expression, and peculiar way of getting 


ata ee. No self-respecting teacher will be without it 
in his library. 
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1888. Vol. Vv. 972pp. New York: Century Co. $3. 


The New Practical Arithmetic. By Waite A. Shoemaker and 
Isabel Lawrence, under the direction of D. L. Kiehle, A.M. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Warman’s Practical Orthoepy and Cette. The Science of 
Pronunciation. By E. B. Warman, A.M. cago: W. H. Harri- 
son, Jr., Publishing Co., 415 Dearborn street. Cloth, $2.00. 


Academic Tri mo gy A Plane and Spherical. By T. M. 
lee, Ph.D. m: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 30 cents. 
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Noble Deeds of Our Fathers, as Told Soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion Gathered around the Old Bell of Independence. Revised and 
Adapted from Henry C. Watson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 55 cents. 


In Nesting Time. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Butler’s Elementary Geography. By Jacques W. Redway. 
Philadelphia ; E. H. Butler & Co. Introductory price, 54 cents. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. From March to November, 1668, 
New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


The Black Death and The Daucing Mania. By J. F. C. Hecker. 
New York; Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


A Debutante in New York Society. Her Illusions and what 
oes < Them. By Rachel Buchanan. New York: D. Appleton 
0. 25. 


A Nymph of the West. A Novei. By Howard Seely. New 
York: b. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


orant Essays. 
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An Elementary Course in 4 Geometry. By Solomon 
Woolf, A.M. New York: John Wiley & Sons. $3.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. A Bi phy for Young People. By Noah 
Brooks. New York: G. P. Putnamn’s Sons. $1.50. 


Popular Physics. By J. Dorman Steele. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. $1.00. 


Lessons in English. Adapted to the Study of American Classics. 
By Sara E. Husted Lockwood. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 


The Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. Practically Taught 
by a new! Method. By Robert Galloway. London: Longmans, 
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By Richard Dowling. New York: D. Apple- 


Father Solon, or The Helper Helped. By Rev, DeLos Lull. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 71 Bible House. $1.50. 


Over the Divide and Other Verses. By Marion Manville. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


The Steel Hammer. A Novel. By Louis Ulbach. Translated 
from the French by E. W. Latimer. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


May and June. A Romance of the Revolution. By Edward P. 
Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 25 cents. 


Puchard’s Choice Dialogues. By Polly Ann Puchard. Chicago: 
. Flanagan. 25 cents. 
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Catalogue of the officers and pupils of Greene Union School and 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 1887-8. Welland Hendrick, 
A.M., principal. 

Catalogue of Central High School, Palmyra, Va., 1887. Thomas 
H. Haden, principal, 

Sixty-eighth annual catalogue of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., 1887-8. Rev. Albert D, Chester, D-D., 
president. 4 
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anual Training. 


Manual Training 





A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION CONSISTING OF THIRTY 
LESSONS IN 


Clay Modeling, Wood Work and Mechanical 
Drawing 


will be given by Prof. A. W. Cuasse of Washington, D. C., at the 
Asbury Park Seaside Summer School, from July 16 to August 3. 
The increasing demand for teachers who can give instruction | afte 
in this important field of Educational) Work has induced the 
directors to give the students of the above school 30 practical 


lessons without extra cost. 


Send for ovr large catalogue giving complete information 
concerning the 200 lectures and lessons to be given at this 


POPULAR SEASIDE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


ADDRESS 


Or A. H. KELLEY, Sec’y., 
208 Lexington Street, 


E. BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWIN SHEPARD, Pres't., 
77 Court Street, 
NEWARK, N. J, 





Chautauqua-1 888. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 

It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all he privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most plete 8 7 College in the World 





200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, 


WwW. A. 


July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston. Principal. 

A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo) 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
intluence of the summer school. 
Pedagogical Principles. Applications to 





Entertainments, 
Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 


all branches. 


Prize Matches, etc. 


DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Do you wish to GO TO TEXAS for a better | fo 


salary? We operate almost exclusively in 
Texas, are on the unds and have an extensive 
acquaintance, Adaress, wit th stam 

TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
{f your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Edilur SCHOOL JOURNAL 


New York, Oswego. 
HE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL 
eraigy and Prof. Adolph Cohn, Harvard 
Collage, Br Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion 


Session of 1888 — July 


closes "August 18. Branches ht: 
French German, nish, Italian, Ru n, 
Latin, Greek, t, English Literature, ete. 


r Circulars an Catslogees 608 apply to Hon. A. 
C. Mattoon, xa _ 
College, Albion, Mich.; or bret Cohn, 
University, Cambri idge, Mass. 


immediately for Fall e 
VV ANTED exer —_, thoroughly trained 
e} 
ment of Educational —\- mony Address R~ xg 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Room 54, Cole Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. Send for circular. 


BRIDGE nee AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. TON 21 Ww 
Studie Buildin>, « 8T. PAUL, arn. 











Good resis BOSTON. # officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 





Nr WEST AND BEST. 
HOLMES’ NEW SERIES OF DRAWINC BOOKS. 


Complete in three Numbers. So graded tha 


the ten and twenty book series. They have been un versally comme 


Samples sent on receipt of 60 cents set, 20 cents 


HOLMES’ DRAWING CHARTS. 
In ten Numbers. Mounted on rollers, size 28x42. These Charts fill a want long felt. ) ty Sg 
aid inexperienced teachers can properly and successfully teach Drawing. Price, $1.25 1.25 each, $10 set. 


THOMAS’ NEW WRITINC AND PENCIL TABLETS. 


They are superior to all others for the following reasons: 
Because they f hel 


furnish accurate guides for the 


, Spacing, main slants. 
is done by a simple device in vanes. If you want pu ils to learn to yn two years earlier than they 


now do try these books. cents per 


Dozen, Pencil Series, 45 
On above, special — ect b be made to dealers and for first introduction. Any thing used in 


school room furnis at lowest prices. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 


present as complete a course in Drawing as 
ed by all who haveseen them. 


and conn This 


led success in 
eminently 
tinual p 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Tne Berit Method is acknowledged by all first class American and European authorities 
as best of all natural methods. Instruction will be given by the regular professors of the 
Berlitz Schools tn only the best of native teachers are employed. Their long experience and 
un teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 

ical. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 
in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


apply to 











refer not to offer their resignati 
ir intentions to a few friends or to 
bi ag the places are to be 
are notified by the teachers that 
June a the first 


bave some means of 
teachers (in ordcr to accept tions payi 
cause vacancies which must be filled imm tely. 
in July, August, yi the first of September. 
their creases, OF invited to communicate w 
Some of the direct 


on our books for such 
$000 to $130; Dr Drawing d Sciences, $1 
ra an nces, 
and Book-keeping, $1000 
nai iy, 
fessorship of Modern 
have written us for 
We have four positions with salaries 


experience, or — t, who can show Ae 
question, can almost always secure ons. 
not ~~ Write at once 


Circulars sent free. 


Branches: {ae New Pena Ms City : 234 Broadw 


Facts Teil. 


“Mr. FREDERI 


formed me of MORE and BETTER 
can sincerely recommend it to 


Lone ISLAND, 


on until the end of 
Teachers’ 


vacant or not; hence’ t they take no action toward filling 


Send two stamps for blanks, etc., of the best Agency in the country for ~v.. Wede 
Western positions. 
Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ‘ 
Bem 
The most oy school positions become vacant du: July and August. 
VACANC E Probably the la’ number of changes made in schools are made during 
a ra months. great 


jority of teachers, when intending to ceaies 
e term, hence, Lm oy they may have sign: ied 
gencies, as a rule rds are not s mppesee to know 


ese places until 


t they are not to remain, The time between tne middle of 
of = ng for the selection of teachers being short, it is desirable for teachers to 
immediately &- tL are to occur. 


Sudden resignations of 
or positions offering better surroundings) 


salaries, 
We hear of hundreds of vacancies during each week 


P= desire to improve their saiaries or better 


calls from eetatentes ‘or Coe during oe few dave s have included a 

number of ee and su encies aay \ ag a ); i 

cipalships and ‘8 places sy salaries ‘we have tet 

grammar, caberenoiase, and yw pod positions, we re ten } pomtions to every one teacher registered 

laces, and numberless new places 
direct from em oyers, have been: Professorship of Mathematics, from 

a teacher in Model Department, $800 ; 


many high school pmn- 


a month to $1400 a year; in 
are coming in every day. In State Normal 
a teacher in 


Professor of Sciences, $1600 ; lady teacher of 


$800. eX +t and State PO aiveraiticn, College President for Southern Colle we; Pro 
; also one of Mathematics; and several Colleges within the last week 
ors for Conservatories of Music at salaries ranging from $700 to $1200. 
ng from $60 a month to $1000 a year for teachers in 
Commercial he go Commercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Commercial Law, etc., etc. 
While gradua f leading Institutions —d always in demand, yet teachers with successful 


mials that they are well qualified for the place in 


or circulars and acquaint yourself with our work. We need 
teachers now for places we! open, and for calls which will greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


TEACHERS’ sa (aah ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
Minn.: German ym Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


One, from among many unsolicited letters, tells the story. 
“THE BEST AGENCY ON EARTH!” 


Pusiic ScHoo.rs, Pen Argyl, Pa., 
SQuiers :—I have been unanimously elected Principal of the Sayville (L. L) 
Public School, ee $1,000. I cannot speak TOO HIGHLY of your Agency. You have in- 
tions than any other Agency to which I have ever belonged. I 

persons in need of a good Agency. 


June, 1888. 


ASHER J. JACOBY.” 
Penna., Mass., 


Respectfully 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N. ¥. 


BRANCHES :—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 





school Ca A Within a — and a half 


every way 
L. B. LANpDIS, 


I secured through it a good position, 
ith the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.” 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? cscters‘or‘tit'parts ofthe Cnion, ns Sle 


W. M. ApaAtR, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: 


“Last May I became a member of your 
I am satisfied in 





Union Teachers’ Acency. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLtace, NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 

perior fesso! cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses ereveny aera of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three — ears have already 
requested us to select good chers and pro- 
fessors for them for September. Our calls for 
teachers are all direct ‘i employers. New va- 
cancies are coming in daily. Send at once for 

circulars and note our = of work. Mention 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


‘THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 








THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO.,, 








PUBLISHER AND WHOLESALE BOOK AND STATIONERY DEALER, MANAGERS, 
75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y 
The Traveling Man Experienced Tourists To Enjoy the Journey 








should carry with 

him, if he values 
his health and 

comfort, a bottle 


of Trarant’s Seltzer 
Aperient. 


The best 
Spring medicine, 





take in their satchels 
bottles of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer 










don’t go without 
Tarrant's Seltzer 


Aperient, 
for it is the best 
and pleasantest 
wa You may 
need it any moment, 


An’s PXCH4 yx. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH yo 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
, ns, etc., to Ome S Schools, Families and 
Ch Also Bookkeepers, | aoe 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


ddress Mrs. 4. D. CULVER, 
4 ‘ , 29 Fifth Ave.. N. % 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


Awerican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
yg = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
iT wom, Does, and Churches. Circulars 

of aise 8c ls carefully recommended to 

mts. Selling and reptiag of school property 
Bomoo. FURNITURE and schools supplies, Dost 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 








BEST FACILITIE 


EFFICIENT iT SERVIC E, 
not in collecting advance rm Ad = providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAU, 2 W. lith., N. Y. 


FREE REGISTRATION reachers. 


VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for application form. 
No charge to school officers for securing 
teachers. Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box are, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


For larger salaries, or change of location 








cago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 





address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chi 
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Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two child were inated 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mrs. C. L. THoMPsON, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








AGENTS WANTED. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


my srt STORY OF THE WAR 


Liwermore 


, Personal Expat 





ay coi ve ot Be. Y 7 
e as an jospital 
Womaniy 0 “Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights ana 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.”" Bright, Pure, and Good, 
full of * 5 Ni and tears,” of ta ca 


Ramet , it sells at 
amous 0 old. Bottle’ hly colored in exact 


i en ‘and W omen 
gs00” a ‘mouth a nee no 
we Pn Won and five Terms. Write for circulars te 

WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford. Conn. 


WA NTED Live AGENTS. te, Secretary 
uffalo Mutu: e, Accident and 
ick Benefit Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Conventional ** Monon” Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
aes of Mlorida; 

Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
ing ‘of en ~~" Sleepers and Chair Cars 
yetween icago, Indiana Cincinnati d 
Louisville is unsurpassed : ae “J 

Be it Resolved: at before starting on a jour- 
ney it is Goop Poxicy to correspond with E. 0. 
McCoRMICK, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 


Gematgay thing denne wont. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
lyoutit VakR Terms VEER. Address, TRUE & CO. Augusta. Maine 


ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 


UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, Oma Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 

Runs through cars, without change, assing 
through Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, vyouine, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, offering the 
greatest attractions to the tourist. 


THUSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, 
should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion. They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific oom, pertieutasty in summer; 
. it is 





THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 


TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 


“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacific Coast. 


It also gives to school teachers selecting this 
line the privil of a detour without extra = 

nse to Idaho prings, Colorado also to Gurfi 

oh on the Great Salt Lake, “The Dead 

America,” near Salt Lake City ; Utah, the head 
quarters of the Mormon chure 
bathing in the world can be enjoyed. 

only real sand beach on Salt 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway will carry 
the traveller through more attractive territory 
and a greater number of large cities than 4 ticket 
over any any other line to the Pacific C 

‘Teachers desirous of re py =f a te peotens 
can go from San Francisco to Po: parry 3 way 7! 
boat (O. R. & N. Co.) or overlan ¥ the Mount 

~~! Route,” going from Po: ad east via the 
0. & N. Co. and “Oregon Short Line,” with 
dette of rail or boat ride on the Columbia River 
between Portland and The as. Thence th: 


fons -tive in her than Niagara), and Soda 
en, yh of the West.” They 

be and van De Denver, the “Quecn 

City es the mountains and the capital of Colo- 


0, the Centennial State. 
For informa rates, routes, daily 


excursions, etc., apply to 
Thos, L, Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8; Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’! Mgr. A.G.P.&T.A. 
JOMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


G.P.&T.A 


e. An excursion’ 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers who wish to combine in their 
summer vacation rational pleasure with a 
few hours of profitable occupation will be 
pleased to know that a complete course of 
instruction consisting of thirty lessons in 
clay modelin, ing, wood were and mechanical 
drawing will be given o. Prof. A. W. 
Chase of Washington, D. C., at the Asbury 
Park seaside summer school, from July 16 
to August 3. The increasing demand for 
pwene who can give instruction in this 

rtant field of educational work has 

uced the directors to give the students 
of the above school 30 practical lessons 
without extra cost. All interested wiil 
do well to send to Edwin Shepard, , 
77 Court Street, Newark. N. J., for the 
large catalogue giving complete informa- 
tion concerning the 200 lectures and les- 
sons to be given at this popular seaside 
school for teachers. 





weve succeeds like success, and this 
is as it should be; for, people that have 
succeeded give indication of their ability 
by that very token, and others have rea- 
son in looking for more good things from 
the same source. Owing to the remarka- 
ble success attending sneleaars Gram- 
mar School History, published some years 
ago, the author has written a new - 
mar school history, which it is believed 
satisfactorily meets the needs of progres- 
sive teachers. The book is new through- 
out, and is provided with accurate a 
artistic cuts, geographical and biograp 
cal topics, chrono ogical summaries, tabu- 
lated reviews, examination questions, and 
appendix. Don’t change histories until 
you have. examined this new book. It is 
published by Messrs. Clark & Maynard, 

71 Broadway, which is in itself a guaran- 
tee of a thoroughly excellent book. 


Never before have there been so many 
calls for first-class teachers as the present 
_— A prominent western school agency 

as been recently called upon to recom- 
mend teachers for schools in the East, 
West, and South. The indications are, 
that good teachers are to be in great de- 
eel. and that better salaries are to be 
paid those who wish to make teaching 
their life-work. Mr. Orville Brewer, of 
170 State street, Chicago, mentions man 
vacancies on his books, including deman: 
for superintendents — "of schools, East, 
West, and Sonth ; principals, high school 
principals, high school assistants, gram- 
mar grade teachers, intermediate and 
primary grade teachers, and college in- 
structors. He has also a large number of 
academy a cael several positions for 
teachers of art in private schools ; teach- 
ers of drawing in public schools ; teachers 
of vocal music in public schools ; and 
teachers of kindergarten methods. In 
fact, he has some position for almost any 
teacher. Thousands of vacancies are now 
on the books, and a great number coming 
in every day. 


Schools and colleges which are using 
chemical ap tus and chemicals in ex- 
iments will be glad to be reminded that 
essrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, of 528 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, are manufacturers 
and importers of such apparatus, and 
make a i of pure chemicals for 
college and school use, and also for pro- 
re pO me coe ny . Their illustrated 
ogue is furnished on applica- 


Facts talk louder than words, and when 
teachers learn the fact that nearly all the 
schools and colleges that secured teachers 


e* | of Mr. C. J. Albert’s school and college 


bureau, of Elmhurst, [ll., during the last 
three years, have already requested them 
to select good teachers and professors for 
them for September, the ~~ will want to 
investigate the matter. e calls on this 
bureau for teachers, are all direct from 
em 8, and new vacancies are coming 
in y. Teachers will do well to send to 
them at once for circulars and note their 
plan of work. 


Teachers are sure to be interested in a 
new book, entitled ‘“‘The Virtues and 
their Reasons. A System of Ethics for 
Society and Schools, ” by Austin Bier- 
bower. It is a book "that will be found 
attractive, besides containing many new 
ideas for those who deal with human na- 
ture, and that will 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


has been before the public now 
about ten years, and in that time 
has proved itself to be all that 
it has been represented. 
It is purely vegetable, con- 
tains nothing harmtul, and 
? DOES purify the blood and 
CURE disease, as it puts the 
kidneys, the only blood-puritfy- 
ing organs, in complete health. 
It Cures Permanently. We 
have tens of thousands of testi- 
monials to this effect from 
people who were cured years 
ago and who are well to-day. 
It is a Scientific Specific, 
was not put upon the market 
until thorougly tested, and has 
the endorsement of Prof. S. A. 
Lattimore, M. A., Ph., LL. D., 
Official Analyst of foods and 
medicines, N. Y. State Board of 
Health, and scores of eminent 
chemists, physicians and pro- 
fessional experts. 
H. H. Warner & Co., 


cure everything from one 
bottle, they having a specific for h 


do not 


each important.disease. Fight 
shy of any preparation which 
claims infallibility. 


The testimonials printed by 
H. H. Warner & Co. are, so far 
as they know, positively genu- 
ine. For the past five years 
they have had a standing offer 
of $5,000 for proof to the con- 
trary. Ifyouare sick and want 
to get well, use 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
CURE": DEAF 


pA 24 8. Pericctly i Ite. 
store the Heart whether 
’ is caused fevers or m 


fuiesto tothe AT, cums. Javasibie, 





le, always i m pesiiee. 


4 aaa herd 2 


1th St. New Y 
Sool din St New Vie for 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Fad Enlatale 








ae publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na 

tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 

rates will be made from Chicago and al] 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Str. Paut Raiiway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas City in going 
and returning. Special Excursion Rates 
will be made from San Francisco to al] 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
7 will be the event of a life-time. 

f you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the j journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. ter, Gen- 

eral Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis, 
or E. F. Ric mg General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. ROE. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of St. Connecting at’ Albany next 
Ro poses Y oy trains for the 


Leave ALBANY 1 for NEW YORK every 
} eng ny Te P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, Siena West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
am and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 

Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway 
ia i. ALLAIRE, General Ticket 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N.Y. 





mt, pier ri 
ATERS, Gen’ i 





TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
for Boston, Worcester, Providence, and al) 
points East, via Boston or Worcester. 
Steamers Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave 
Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warren St., at 5.30 P. M., 
wh except ‘Sundays, connecting at steamers’ 


wharf with express train for Boston, leaving 6 
, arriving n7.l5a.m. Pullman car, new 
equipment, full night’s rest; short rail ride; 


ves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


The only direct route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
— er* and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough _— a steamers’ landing and 


a 

Steamers leave "New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 

J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
O. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 





“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. Every piece is 
suitable — a use. Thousands already 
in use. are the most popular of 
such books s published Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 





25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 





LIFE AND 


LIBRARY 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 





SERVICES 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


EDITION. 


With Fine Stee! Engraving, with Portrait. Price, $1 00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 
this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of persona! loss. 

The volume contains valuable papers by WM, T. Harris, LL.D., Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and 
Gruman H. TucKsER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with an 
account of his sickness and death, the addresses at the funeral and ut the burial ceremonies, some 
of the eulogistic letters written to the public press on the occasion of his death; the tributes paid to 
his memory by the Boston Masters’ Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee 
of Boston, and resolutions adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 

The papers and adresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 
man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
nel 8 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CARPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 
TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 
QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 


COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN| h 


ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 10 YARDS, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 





The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 


“ The Scenic Line of the World ’’ is the only 
line passing through Salt Lake City en route 
to and from San Francisco. The members 
of the National Educational Association at- 
tending the Annual Meeting to be held in 
San Francisco are cordially invited to 
journey by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, either going or returning. This road 
passes through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the midst of scenery the 
grandest and most beautiful on the contin- 
ent. Among the almost innumerable at- 
tractions of this route may be mentioned the 
following, whose fame is world-wide: 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak, 
Grand Canon, The Royal Gorge, Marshall 
Pass, Chippeta Falls, Spanish Fork Canon, 
Castle Gate, The Wasatch Range, Utah 
Lake, Salt Lake City, and the Great Salt 
Lake. 

In addition to its unsurpassed scenic at- 
tractions this line presents a series of the 
most remarkable achievements in engineer- 
ing in the world, passing as it does through 
canons thousands of fee deep, and crossing 
mountain ranges at an elevation of nearly 
two miles above the level of the séa. 

Be sure to ask for tickets via the Burlé 
ton, (C. B. and Q.) Denver and Rio Greate 
and Centrat Pacific Railroads, as this is 
well known as the Scenic Route across the 
Continent. 

For illustrated descriptive matter or 


further information, address, a t of 
either of above roads. = — -- 


McShane Bell Foundry . 
om ee Pere e. SL RSS on 
Send for . Addren 


Catalogue. 
HM. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper - Baltiners, Ba 















CTS will you TrEasure- 
e Trove for three months, or 
1 5 trial, ¢ know if you once see Treas- 


te § a me ge will not ee it. 
t 18 $1.00 ; 36 large ; orsed 
by teschere anh peseats comywhere. itisa 
splendid magazine. Established 10 years. 
Better now than ever. Premiums forclubs. Send 
for our new list. Valuable attitine Gos a little work. 
are successful in introd 

Agents TRersUre-TROVE into school 
and families. Liberal commissions. Mention thys 
taper. TRRACST Giaten E co., 

5 Clinton Place, N. V 





O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA 


» With loss of hair, 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurRa 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep»red from 
it, e , and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Purifier, internally, are a tive cure for 
every form of skin and bl disease, from 
pimples to. fula. 


Seanpwhere. Price, CuTTouRA, 50c.;So0AP, 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co —— 
RUG . n 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pim blackheads, cha and 
ie ein pruvented by voritens Boar. 











Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness y cured by ANTI- 
‘Pan the only pain-killing plaster 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN'S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 


JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 













Greatest inducements Rey offered 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


. Now's your time to 
TKAS and COFF! apd pF aad < 


or 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or 6chi Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parior 
or Watch, or Webster's Unabri 


satire aca eM 


PO: Box 289, * 


83 Vesey St., New ¥ 


An advertisement reads: ‘‘ Wanted,a 
young man to be partly out of doors and 

behind the counter ;” and a lady 
written to ask, ‘‘ What will be the re- 
sult when the door slams?” 


Miss Wabash: “ Didn’t Mr. Waldo say 
to you asI entered the parlor last mig : 
‘Clara, is that the beautiful Miss Wa- 
bash?’” Clara: ‘‘ Yes, dear, with an ac- 
cent on the that.” 


De Smith: ‘I declare! Here is Mrs. 
Gaudefly in the drawing-room, and her 
train 1s out in the hall yet!” Travis: 
‘* Of course ; she is wearing one of those 
new vestibule trains.” 


Harkins (an art critic) : ‘‘ That scene on 
Fifth avenue is a marvelously fine piece 
of work, Duncan.” 

Duncan (who knows nothing about art): 
‘*I call it wretched.” 

Harkius : ** Why?” 

Duncan : “ As far as you can see up the 
street there isn’t one woman looking k 
to see what another has on. The artist 
never saw a city.” 


Yellowstone Nationa! Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely Jow considerin 
the long distances tu be traveled, whic 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
teachers, that while the west-bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Valewtone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the N ern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attPactions 
possessed by this route. 


Mrs. Della Creme (wearily): ‘‘I know 
everything we eat isadulterated, but what 
can we do, Reginald? We must trust our 
grocer.” 

Mr. Regina Creme (drearily) : ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
Della, very true; and if—oh, if—our 
grocer would only trust us.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York Vity, save Bagg gc 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

‘obo Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upueees perday, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Cor vemences. 

Restauravts supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevaied railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class vote! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
art be used for OCA&ILPREN TEETHING. tt 
THE3 the ‘ HILD, SOFTESS the GUMS, allays 
all CURES WIND COLIC and is the BENT REM 
EDY FOR DIARRACEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


A German citizen roaching the win- 
dow of a New York ek uested that 
a check payable to the order of Schweitz- 
ercase be cashed. 

** Yah, dot’s me,” he nodded reassuring - 
ly, in answer to the teller’s look of inqui- 


ry. 

**But I don’t know that you are Mr. 
Schweitzercase. You must get yourself 
identified. 

‘*How vas dot?” asked the German 
citizen with a puzzled look. 

“You must get some one to identify 
ma repeated the bank officer : ‘“‘I don’t 

iow you.” 

** Ah, yah!” cried Hans, much relieved 
“Dot's all right. I don’t know you, 
neider.” 


Rev. Mr. Hirsute: ‘‘The very hairs of 
your head are numbered, Mr. Scantilocks.” 
Mr. Scantilocks : ‘‘ Well, it comforts me 





cording angel latterly.” 


to think how little trouble I give the re- | discoun 
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Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
aids greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
will restore the 
color, bring out a 
new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 





“T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 


not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 


tache a respectable length and appear- 

ance.’’— R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 
“My hair was coming out (without 

any assistance from my wife, either). 


I tried Ayer's Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 


—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 


sults.””— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 

** My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


+ J . s 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year, $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica, Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 


TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus, paper for youfig people, Per year, 1.00 





Love’s Industrial Education. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.26 


The Reading Circle Library. 
No, x. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 
* 2. Froebel’s Autobiogra’ by. 

“ 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ ea endar. 

** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. ° 
5- Hughes’ Securing Attention. . 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 





“ 


Patridge’s “‘Quincy Methods.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 


Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, r2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson's Education by Doing. .75 


Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. .80 
Song Treasures. A popular school 

music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. -20 

20 cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
(usually 10 per cent, of price) except these marked set, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalo 
. = gue 
descriptiv — of 1000 Best books 
Y ue free if you for School Libra- 
a eee , ries; heavy dis- 
Larg ; larges ‘ 
= a counts, Buy of us. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 15: Wabash Av., Chicago, 
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Interesting--Original—Practical. 


The FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘“‘ Easy 


Lessons in German,” and designed to bring out the prominent matical Suatenene 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and eslginal mannan. 


60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, at the introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








Introduction Price, 


2: Sher 


3. 


lete Rhetoric. 


Hi. Coe, 


nyt x enj t. an ealth of 
joymen Ww excellen 
class work, and, as compared wi' 


PRIMARY LESSONS 
“We must 


seen no of late 
LANGUAG Papi COMPOSITION. 


every teacher 


I feel it will be yee ty for me to express 
tion for Bardeen’s “ Soe ete Lo ic.” 


ith the works with which I am familiar, 
IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. ¥. 
ore clearly in our work the eee between 


m 
language and learning its grammar; between the art and the 
that recognize this ay Bea‘ pledse me ture th lam 


me more than 


is really a book of LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
Sancmkelsiberdials * you will an helpful.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


June 16, 1888. 





BARDEEN’S eh! 2 pele WPFKS; 


aS SS See 


Encyclopedia, For the Teacher. 
er Course in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. 
utlines of meee wns I A Brief eo ase Cenngeatien, 


Bret 1:00 75 


you "whet th I a ave fing tnt cules ont dostred red, 
only a great e uu 
ye hee hieatze ~gap~ te helpful in 


" By W. H. 


We want the text books 
ONS IN 
T advise 
it suggestive and 





JUST PUBLISHED—A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in English Literature ;’’ Teacher o, Le Literature, Hughes 
¢ no High School, Cincinnati, 


A a for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 


mology ntials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 
Sample Copy and Introductioy Price, 60 Cents. 
Teachers will this volume a veritable 


ia of valuable and interesting 
 wse 


information, which they have heretofore been com to collect for their pupils 


from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Our Language: * "ee 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GopparpD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AN INTERESTING AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. 


Owing to the remarkable success attending Anderson’s Grammar School |*” 
History, published some years ago, the author has written a New Grammar 
School History, which it is believed satisfactorily meets the needs of progressive 
teachers. 

The book is new throughout, and is provided with accurate maps, artistic 
cuts, geographical and biographical topics, chronological summaries, tabulated 
reviews, examination questions, and appendix. It contains 400 pages, price $1. 





Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example. 














Don’t Change Histories until you have Examined this New Book. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.| Taomas NELSon & Sons, 


Sy Paut Bert. 42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
* It makes the teaching of i eed Science PUBLISH 


ssible in The Common Sch ‘ é FS 
**Collier’s Histories,”’ 








pilicatee List and Descriptive C , ee free on 
ion. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





AND 
** World at Home fe 
on utr eopnboree ¥ will be sent free to 


ee 
Supplementauk 


suitable for 








A NEW BOOK! 
“The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
807 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 





The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888. 


Low Rates he Baer eoe meres 









; CHE ONLY GEN E 1) a At. excelent 


opportumit will thus 
brated “ ty al by the Bea” with its 
ful and historic 


attractions. The 
announced will include some of 
men in the educational and li 
bulletins con 


iterary world. For 
about April 20, June 8, ply to Guonax | FU 
~ about April 3, May i J 


J. MILTON HALL, President. 


to be 
foremost 





wonder-| HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


ALLEN’S COMPO 


Numbers 


HOW TO THINK ax 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


WHAT TO WRITE. 


APTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books oon outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for or samples to 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO., 
(8 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Publishers, 





“OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLIA is a 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 


manént benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
Summer Homes and Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant 
are +“ — . 
music boo! 

Two — of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain —— a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional bea! 


SONG CLASSICS, 
(si) couteinn ——s-- high grade songs, with English 


Good i Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 
($l) good assortment of songs with banjo accom- 
paniment. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
(1.25) a fine and large collection. 
Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, and 
Emerson’s Part- s and Glees 
for Mixed Voices, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
College — and War Songs, (each 
50 cents) and Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, (30 cents) are favorites everywhere. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





laces 
if without a few well-chosen 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
M ls of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Header, will repay teacher or parent. First 
B cents: 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 


SHEVEOESS PUBLISHING CO., 





arena of life anything that will be of more per- =e 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models 


erases” Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 


OH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 
These MODELS have been 
a of Form and Dra’ 
consist 


oes 


for the 


to correct 
A wing in every stage, and especially 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critical Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish shortly a new edition of 

Ruskin’s “Sesame and ” the text of we 

is that of the third English edition, rovines Wy i. 

Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 

explanatory reudi 


with numerous ex ings from 
Ruskin’s other works. 

“ Sesame Lilies” is a favorable bee 
book, es for girls, both on account of the 


ease and grace of its st; ap Smt on sogcent of ie 

= end Meh ful moral influence. 
notes are the result of practical e 

in the class-room, and are 


illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
and any ge eon, “aa pupil to further 
study of R 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AYOID TROUBLE? 





an cone ialowes We hove ie bat vate 
be found in Boston. Here are some the books 


viz: 
Younes NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER ; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board co 30c. 
CHILDREN? HOUR. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Containing Dia) Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Black’ etc., for Pri- 
mary 1 vol., 16mo., 


boards. Price, 50 cents. 
EXHIBITION’ DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Tableaux. bleaux, Charades, Black- 
Ex etc., adapted to scholars in | > 
eng Grammar, High School. ol., 
boards. Prive 50 cen’ 
PLEASANT TIMES. B 
Dial 
"GON 


aitfaae ait 
Mrs, Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 
oica, 0 con ECHOES. A New ee 


y Marion waft 
Recitations, tion 


50 cen’ 
73 AND 





PLAYS. 


D 


Song Book, Words and Music. , 4" uise 
Pollock. Tyo, 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 
Just issued. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 
Henry A. Young & Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





— will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JouRNAL when communi- 





19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Semerset St... Boston. 


cating with advertisers. 





Don't aaned 


ETORIC, READING 


and 


kK AND ROMAN HISTORY, MUSIC 
AND NUMBER for lower 


grades, 
for THIRD AND FOURTH READER GRADES, without sending to D. C. HEATH & CO., 5 Somerset — Boston, 
for circulars and information concerning their late and (they all say) excellent taxt-b2ok3 oa these subjects. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ZOOLOGY, GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, READER AND TEXTS, ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMM 
ae HISTORY, GREE 


AR, AND LITERATURE, 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 








